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Facts 
Dear Forum: 

May | offer a constructive criticism? 
And in doing so I would like to know 
what others reading Scholastic think of 
it. Since last summer you have very 
definitely favored the Allies in your ed- 
itorials and other articles throughout the 
magazine. I, as much as anyone, wish 
to see the supposedly democratic na- 
tions win the present war. More impor- 
tant still, I believe we should keep out 
of the war, for material reasons and for 
the preservation of our ideals. There- 
fore, I believe it a destructive policy 
for a magazine to favor one side in the 
war. With slight stimulus the bias thus 
gained can be changed into flaming emo- 
tion. Would it not be better to present 
the facts without being partial to either 
si@e? Fred Dutton 

Montezuma School 
Los Gatos, Calif. 

(Our aim is to do precisely as you 
suggest—present the facts. We make ev- 
ery effort to sift propaganda from facts, 
although foreign news is censored. We 
take the added precaution of publishing 

a department on Propaganda Analysis 
(See Scholastic, Dec. 11, Page 15- S.) 
We, too, would like to hear from our 
readers. —-Ed.) 


Fascism 
Dear Editor: 

I have noticed in particular some let- 
ters in the Scholastic wpholding Fascist 
aggression and motives. They object to 
anti-Nazi articles, and say they feel that 
they present a biased interpretation of 
the news. They mention the argument 
of overpopulation and uphold these dic- 
tatorial governments in general. 

As to overpopulation, let me remind 
you that Italy used that as an excuse 
for taking Ethiopia. They cried out for 
an outlet for their crowded population. 
There are right now fewer Italians in 
Ethiopia than there were before it was 
taken by Italy! 

Rayburn Watkins 
Benton, Kentucky 


Let’s Learn 
Dear Forum: 

Education is our business. We are giv- 
en many opportunities to educate our- 
selves but what do we do? We get by 
as easily as possible. We are given every 
convenience and advantage. We may 
choose from a variety of subjects. We 
want our generation to go forward, not 
to stand still. Let’s learn! 

Mary Kline 
Savannah High School 
Cosby, Missouri 


Osmiridium 

We have received the following let- 
ter from a fountain pen manufacturer: 

“May we comment upon the excellent 
article in your issue of November 13th 
on ‘Getting Your Money's Worth’ when 
you buy fountain pens? There are some 
additional facts about osmiridium which 
we believe will interest your readers. It 
is true that osmiridium is not new. But 
as an alloy of precious metals, its qual- 
ities give it importance when it is used 
in the point of a fountain pen. A fine 
grade of osmiridium costs twice as much 
as ordinary iridium, and its use insures 
a smoother writing instrument and long- 
er life. Ordinary iridium has a rough, 
pitted surface which can be readily seen 
when enlarged in a photomicrograph. 
Osmiridium has practically no pitted 
surface and can be cast in pellets to go 
on the tip of the gold pen point. 

“Then, too, we believe your readers 
would like to know that there is a strong 
trend to sac-less fountain pens, due, no 
doubt, to their greater ink capacity and 
ink visibility. 

“Please do not consider this letter a 
criticism of your advice to prospective 
purchasers of fountain pens. On the 
whole, we consider the advice excel- 
lent.” 
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THIS ISSUE PUBLISHED IN TWO SECTIONS: SECTION TWO 
IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS! a. Bacon and Eggs; b. Old Age Annuities; 


. Notice the answer sheets at the bottom of this page. c. Ham and Eggs. d. The Townsend Plan. 


. Observe that they are numbered. " - ‘ . 
. Your teacher will tell you to cut out one of these 8. The Black Tom disaster (upon which an arbitration 


numbered answered sheets. commission recently made a decision): 


DO NOT cut out the answer sheet until told which a. was an incident in a book by Harriet Beecher 
numbered sheet you are supposed to use. 


: Stowe; 

. DO NOT WRITE anything anywhere except on the , 
answer sheet. init ae “ b. was the result of a plot by German agents in 

. DO NOT look at the questions until the answer sheet 1916 to blow up munitions stored on a pier 
has been removed. te ‘ near New York Harbor; 

. — coma, a, i par nee c. resulted from the Dred Scott decision; 

. At a signal from the teacher, all pupils may begin to d. could have been avoided by the proper use 
read the questions and write their answers . of traffic signals. v 

16-§ . DO NOT mark the questions to indicate your answers. 

These marks are unfair to you and unfair to the 4, The Federal Wage and Hour Act now calls for: 


17-E next person who takes the test. Write only on an a. a minimum of 30c an hour and a maximum of 
20-E answer sheet. To score: 2 points for each question. 


. 42 hours a week; 
asi ne ee ee b. a three per cent unemployment tax on every 
OAR 0. Sample Question: The middle name of Franklin pay envelope; 
D. Roosevelt is: c. two chickens in every pot; 
25 x. Delano y. Democrat z. Double-talk d. enforced retirement of all workers at the age 
28 . Upon graduation from high school the average of 60. 
ficates ye te mae ey See agape, S seegeee 5. “Walter simply can't learn to dance, that is really 
a Eng: a. a skilled mechanic, such as an airplane pilot. dance. He Says it Is because he is flat footed, he 
b. a sales or office clerk or in semi-skilled labor; i dak that = 8 joke, but it is true and It wish to 
c. a professional worker; d. an executive. heavens it wasn’t.” This passage was written by: 
. The California old-age pension plan, which was a. Elinor Wylie; b. Richard Wagner; 
defeated last November, was popularized as: ce. Adolph Hitler; d. Ring Lardner. 
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6. The dotted line in the map above represents: 

a. the present frontier between Germany and 
the Soviet Union; 

b. the route of a canal to be dug from the Dan- 
ube to the Baltic; 

c. a motor highway joining Slovakia and East 
Prussia; 

d. the present battle line in the European war. 


7. The Scholastic Awards are offered to high school 
students for: 
a. creative work; b. slogans; 
c. collecting coupons; d. healthiest boy and girl. 


8. The name of Frances Willard is celebrated in: 
a. the Frank Merriwell books; 
b. the American League; 
c. the steel industry; 
d. the temperance movement. 
9. The newest government scheme for taking care 
of surplus farm produce is to: 
a. burn them; 
b. give them away; 
c. prohibit the use of labor saving machines on 
farms in order to limit production; 
d. provide relief families with stamps, which 
can be tiaded for surplus stocks. 


CANADA 


UNITED 
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AFRICA 
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10. The shaded area in this map indicates where: 
a. lost treasure is buried; 
b. ships have been sunk; 
c. American ships, under our neutrality laws, 
may not travel; 
d. the Trans-Atlantic Clipper flies. 

11. The short story, “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” 
which has been made into an opera and into a play 
for high school pupils, was written by: 

a. Stephen Vincent Benet; b. Fanny Ward; 
c. Les Miserables; d. Carl Carmer. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 









18. The point of this cartoon is that: 


19. 


. An organization which has urged Congress to take 


the profits out of war is: 
a. The Daughters of the American Revolution; 
b. The American Legion; 
c. The American Bankers Association; 
d. The National Association of Broadcasters, 


The phrase “cash and carry” applies to: 
a. a clause in our neutrality law; 
b. a new kind of chain store; 
c. cafeteria service; 
d. rural free delivery. 
The outbreak of war in Europe caused the New 
York Stock Exchange to: 
a. close. 
b. record a rise in prices; 
c. suffer a panic; 
d. show a steady loss of business. 


The world was startled this fall by the signing of a 
pact of non-agression between: 

a. Germany and Italy; 

b. England and France; 

c. the U. S. A. and Mexico; 

d. Germany and the Soviet Union. 
War in Europe this fall has resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the government of: 

a. Rumania; b. Spain; 

ce. Albania; d. Poland. 
One of the greatest disappearing acts of history 
was staged this fall by: 
a. Mohandas Gandhi; 
b. the liner Bremen; 
c. Amy Semple McPherson; 
d. Radio City Music Hall. 





a. America must prepare for poison gas raids; 
b. we can learn how to manage our own affair 
from the example of Europe; 
c. instead of meddling with Europe’s wars, we 
ought to be attending to unemployment, pov- 
erty, and public health in the U. S. A.; 
d. if we forget about American troubles, we 
won't have to worry about them. 
Now that the British Empire is using all its fighting 
strength in Western Europe, the 400,000,000 res- 
idents of British India are: 
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a. giving all the help they can; 

b. sending men and money to Germany; 

c. demanding self-government; 

d. rioting and murdering British officials. 
James Hilton, author of “Lost Horizon” and “Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips” was born in: 

a. Hollywood; b. 1850; 

c. Plymouth, Mass.; d. Lancashire, England. 


Questions 21 through 35 are based on material which 
appeared in the English and Combined Editions. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 
i 97, 
28. 


29. 


80. 


In Illinois in 1847, Elijah Lovejoy had his printing 
press smashed and was later murdered by a mob 
because: 

a. he owed money; 

b. he opposed human slavery; 

c. he sold lottery tickets; 

d. he was a counterfeiter. 

In 1764, William Prendergast led an army of New 
York Farmers in a drive to: 

a. reduce railroad rates; 

b. get a better price for milk; 

c. stop the payment of rents and to restore to 
their lands farmers who had been dispos- 
sessed for non-payment of debts; 

d. hang the Royal Governor. 

John Kieran is a prodigy of memory who stars on 
the radio with: 

a. Information Please; b. The Aldrich Family; 

c. Amateur Night in Harlem; d. Toscanini. 

This fall we celebrated the 50th anniversary of the 
invention of: 

a. hair pins; 

c. the moving picture; 

John Gould Fletcher is: 

a. a movie actor; b. a doctor; 

c. a cowboy; d. a poet. 

The following words—assassin, coffee, lemon, syrup, 
tariff, jar, tennis, alcohol, magazine—are taken from: 

a. Arabic; b. Latin; 

c. Chinese; d. Old English. 

When you hear the name Pitman, you naturally 
think of: 

a. the English novel; b. shorthand; 

c. Irish poetry; d. the stage. 

The first state-supported coeducational secondary 
school was opened in 1805 in: 

a. New York; b. Massachusetts; 

ce. Virginia; d. Louisiana. 

There was a young lady whose chin 
Resembled the point of a pin: 

So she had it made sharp 

And purchased a harp 

And played several tunes with her chin. 


This form of verse is known as a: 

a. sonnet; b. triolet; 

c. ode; d. limerick. 
“Dukes: Kings; Emperors—now there’s this kind. 
They're all fools—the lot of them: always were: 
Marching around with their drums: shooting their 
guns off! We needn't crick our necks to watch it. . .” 
This passage is quoted from the Archibald Mac- 
Leish radio play: 

a. Fall of the City; 

c. The Last Mile; 


b. safety matches; 
d. the radio. 


b. Bury the Dead; 
d. Air Raid. 
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31. Soixante Quinze is: 
a. a style of furniture; b. a piece of artillery; 
c. a game; d. a salad dressing. 
32. When Carl Sandburg wrote, “And pile them high 
at Ypres and Verdun, Shovel them under and let 
me work,” he was speaking on behalf of: 
a. the worms; b. the grass; 
c. the peace makers; d. the wives of the dead. 
33. The books of poetry = by A. E. Housman, 
one of the most popular of poets: 
c. numbered only two; 
a. were never sold; 
b. were too heavy to lift; 
d. were Book of the Month Club selections. 
84. The brother of A. E. Housman recently scored a 
striking success with a stage production starring 
Helen Hayes in the role of: 
a. Victoria Regina; b. Sherlock Holmes; 
c. Lucrezia Borgia; d. Eve. 
85. The Librarian of Congress, appointed last spring is: 
a. Archibald MacLeish; d. Thomas Dewey. 
c. John Nance Garner; b. Glen Rounds; 


Questions 36 through 50 are based on material published 
in the Social Studies and Combined Editions. 


36. In this picture of the 
talking to the Ways and Means Committee, the 
Secretary is: 
a. telling Congress to reduce salaries; 
b. furnishing the committee with information 
about proposed changes in the tax laws; 
c. Asking Congress for permission to resign; 
d. debating how the Army should spend its 
money. 
87. Says Maury Maverick, “Americans want to talk, 
pray, think as we please and: 
a. go to the movies; 
b. eat regular; 
c. own two automobiles; 
d. vote a straight party ticket. 
88. The first three coke in the Constitution of the 
United States are: 
a. When in the; b. Thou shalt not; 
c. Four score and; d. we the people. 
89. William Allen White, Kansas editor and an old- 
fashioned Republican, has said that “The Amer- 
ican press is afflicted with”: 
a. schizophrenia; b. a sour stomach; 
c. the country club mind; d. advertising. 
40. The TNEC is: 
a. a new kind of sweater; 
b. a soft drink; 
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Secretary of the Treasury 


c. a U.S. Senate committee; 
d. a secret society in Rumania. 

41. Although blockaded by the British navy, Germany 

is able to obtain through neighboring neutral na- 

tions an adequate supply of all raw materials with 


the possible exception of: 
a. nickel; b. coal; 
c. potash; d. zine. 


42. In Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas, teachers 
are forbidden to instruct pupils in the theory of: 
a. gravitational force; 
b. evolution; 
c. the influence of sun spots upon business con- 
ditions; 
d. Copernicus. 

48. In the year 1930, the number of American children 
aged 7 to 13 who were not enrolled in any school 
was: 

a. five million; b. eight hundred; 
c. eight thousand; d. 800,000. 
44, The money owed by our federal government 


amounts to: 
a. 40 billion; b. 40 million;. 
ec. 4 billion;, d. 24 billion. 


45. Blitzkreig is a German word meaning: 

a. a cheese pastry; b. a quick war; 

c. loyalty to Der Fuhrer; d. down with Bolshevism. 
46. The average retail food store in 1936 made a net 


profit of: 
a, L.7% b. 17% 
c. 71% d. 6% 


47. During all our wars except those fought in 1812 
and 1848, Congress has limited the right of: 
a. trial by jury; b. habeas corpus; 
c. religious freedom; d. free speech. 
48. The share of our national income received by the 
poorest one-third of our families is: 
a. 10%; ib. 33-1/8%; c. 25%; = d. 50%. 
49. Our share in the first World War raised the amount 
of money our federal government owed from 
$1,225,000,000 in 1916 to $25,482,000,000 in: 
a. 1917; b. 1932; 
c. 1939; d. 1919. 





Courtesy, America Marches Past (Appleton-Century ) 
50. This cartoon, published in 1807, is a comment on 
the rule ag ye American merchant ships to 
put to sea. The rule had the aim of: 
a. saving wear and tear on the sails; 
b. keeping Americans from taking part in a 
European war; 
c. increasing trade at home; 
d. raising money for the federal bank. 
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E found our 
\ ‘ Fevciamas edit- 
orial in this 


mornings mail. We 
came upon it in a letter 
from a young friend of 
ours, whom we quote 
below: 

“I'm sorry I'll not be 
seeing you in our mu- 
tual home town at 
Christmas this year. I 
cant go home for 
Christmas—my job makes it necessary for me to stay 
here for the entire holiday. And to tell the truth, I'm 
surprised at my regret. 

“I used to wish I could spend Christmas away from 
home—especially at six o’clock in the morning, when 
the small children in our family used to haul me out of 
warm blankets and delightful, self-centered dreams, all 
for the pleasure of coming downstairs to a cold parlor 
and staring bleary-eyed at the Christmas tree. 

“I used to wish myself in any Christmasless land— 
China, Arabia, Timbuctu—on Christmas Eves, when 
everybody was running in and out of our house as if it 
were Grand Central Station. My tongue got awkward 
saying “Merry Christmas’ to all my aunts and uncles. 
You couldn’t move without knocking a candle askew 
or toppling a pile of wraps. Now I am surprised to re- 
member that I thought of these things as inconveniences, 
and sometimes allowed them to get on my nerves. ... 

“I used to feel, too, that doing one’s duty to Christmas 
was no easy matter. A successful Christmas at our house 
was one in which everybody gave himself up to all the 
others. My brother, who was just learning to play ‘It’s 
only a paper moon’ on the guitar, had to stop in the 
middle to give us the accompaniment for ‘O Little Town 
of Bethlehem’. I, who simply loathe cinnamon on any- 
thing, had to eat half-a-dozen sand-tarts to prove to my 
grandmother that I loved her as much as ever. My sister 
had to refuse a romantic invitation to go ice-skating 
the evening of the 24th, because it was unthinkable to 
spend Christmas Eve away from home. And my father, 
coming home from twelve hours of driving on a slippery 
toad, had to conquer his legitimate desire for sleep in 
order to put the final spun-glass mist on the tree. . . . 

“Yes, we all had to give ourselves up. We put aside 
our entire natures, except that part of us which is love 


INCARNATUS EST 
An Editorial 


for each other. And now that I look back on those past 
holidays, I know that this act of self-forgetting was a 
priceless experience. It was our closest approach to 
an understanding of the words ‘Incarnatus Est’: He be- 
came human—He forgot Himself and became a living 
love for the sum total of humanity. 

“This great pattern was a difficult one for us to fol- 
low, even in our small, blind way. But I realize now that 
our effort was more than worthwhile. We did manage 
to give ourselves to one another. In the middle of a carol, 
the miracle would happen; our voices would lose their 
weariness; we would sing out full and clear; we would 
look with unveiled affection into one another's eyes. 
Through the mist of half-dispelled sleep, our glances 
did find the loveliness of the Christmas tree. Looking 
from the gift to the giver, we did feel and transmit our 
gratefulness and our love. 

“And now that I'm in the fine city of Chicago where 
all the shop windows are lighted and the best turkeys 
and puddings are for sale, I’ve discovered that another 
miracle has taken place. I see the Christmases at home 
in their real significance; all the little annoyances have 
been transformed into pleasures of the highest degree. 
It would be impossible for me to tell you how delighted 
I would be if I could weave my way through coats and 
packages, toward my uncles and aunts. This Christmas 
I'll be waking in a room that is warmed to the most 
comfortable temperature—and I would give a month’s 
salary to feel the cold air of our parlor striking against 
my shoulders, with my hands in the small, warm hands 
of the youngsters who have dragged me down the stairs. 
No chorus in the Chicago Auditorium will make up for 
our tuneless singing of ‘Silent Night’. And nothing that 
I can select from any of the bakery shop windows will 
replace the lost, remembered taste of sand-tarts sprinkled 
with cinnamon. ... 

“I suppose Chicago will be very gay. I'll wake up 
when I choose, see only the people I want to see, eat 
only the food I want to eat. But I know beforehand 
that this Christmas will be nothing beside the Christ- 
mases I spent at home. I know that the times when each 
of us gave himself up to all the others were the best 
times of my life. The miracle that took place in me then 
was more valuable than anything which has happened 
since. Maybe it was the very crown of my existence. 
Maybe it’s the only thing I'll have to offer in my own 
defense if our Christmas wish for rebirth is ever realized 
—if I ever find myself about to be judged by any God.” 








CARTOONS 


Yorkin in Louisville ‘Times 
JROPE 
tHE GREATEST CRIME IN EUR 


If the punishment fits the crime, the worst offense today 
is to be a small nation bordering on a powerful aggressor. 
This is the “crime” of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland. 











Compre. ER toy The Chiemsee, . 





Parrish in Chicago Daily Tribune 

WAR DANGER 
The little girl has reason to be alarmed. For the children 
of Central Europe, Santa Claus’s sleigh has already come 
down in flames. No Christmas cheer for them this year. 
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of the WEEK 


Elderman 


SNIP, SNIP 


in Wa Shington Post 


Japan is slowly cutting deeper into what is left of China. 
The latest snip of the scissors has carried off the city of 
Nanning, situated along an important Chinese supply route, 


Doyle in N. Y. Post 

SILENT NIGHT—HOLY NIGHT 
The irony of this cartoon renders comment needless. For 
2 few hours man hymns his worship of the Christ child, 
but his hands work en unceasingly in the service of Mars 
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SCHOLASTIC’S WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD NEWS 





U. S. Government Aids Finland; 
Hoover Organizes Relief Fund 


The United States Government, and 
individual Americans by the hundreds, 
came to Finland’s aid last week. The 
Government extended the Finns $10,- 
000,000 in credits for the purchase of 
food and other supplies. A Finnish mil- 
itary commission is at present in Amer- 
ica to see about the purchase of army 
equipment, particularly airplanes. The 
United States did not extend credit last 
week for the purchase of military mater- 
ial because such action would lay it open 
to a charge of being “unneutral.” 

Since the President has not declared 
that Finland and Russia are at war, and 
neither country has declared war, our 
Neutrality Act does not apply to them. 
Thus it is not illegal for us to lend money 
to Finland. Although the United States 
wants to dodge the charge of being “un- 
neutral” in the Russo-Finnish conflict, it 
is definitely out to back up its sympathy 
for Finland with money and food. Fin- 
land is the only nation in Europe that 
has regularly paid installments on the 
debt owed America. President Roose- 
velt has asked the Treasury to hold Fin- 
land’s $234,693 debt payment, due De- 
cember 15, until Congress can give per- 
mission for it to be used to aid the 
Finns. The President also expressed 
warm sympathy for Finland in a mes- 
sage to President Kyosti Kallio on that 
nation’s 22nd anniversary of indepen- 
dence from Russia. New Jersey hotel 
men have voted to raise an amount of 
money equal to Finland’s debt install- 
ment—$234,693—and present it to the 
Finns. 

Former President Herbert Hoover 
opened the “Finnish Relief Fund” offices 
in New York City. An immédiate flood 
of telegrams and contributions poured 
into the office. From Pittsburgh, the As- 
sociated Press reported that The Post- 
Gazette had received a check for $5,000 
for the Finnish fund from an unknown 
contributor. From Los Angeles, by way 
of Mr. Hoover, came word that Werner 
Janssen, young conductor, would lead 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in an all-Sibelius program on Decem- 
ber 29. Mr. Janssen said he would pay 
the cost of the orchestra and the hall, 
so that all receipts of the concert may 
§0 to the fund. When the war started 
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Mr. Janssen cabled Jean Sibelius, the 
great Finnish composer, an offer of shel- 
ter in his home if it were needed. In 
New York City, Mayor LaGuardia form- 
ed a committee to sponsor a “Let’s Help 
Finland” mass meeting in Madison 
Square Garden, December 20. 


“Not Our Fight”. 

Americans were willing to back up 
their sympathy for Finland with dol- 
lars, but there seemed little danger of 
a “drift toward war.” Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, American Ambassador to Britain, 
who recently came home to report to 
President Roosevelt, is convinced that 


FIRST ITT 





Eiderman in Washington Post 


AW, KEEP IT! 


there is no reason to justify the United 
States entering the European war. He 
declared in an interview in Boston that 
“if anybody advocates our entering the 
war the American public should demand 
a specific answer to the question: 
‘Why’.” 

He said that the American people’s 
“sporting spirit” in “not wanting to see 
an unfair thing done” might involve us 
in war, but, he added, “this is not our 


fight.” 
U. S. Defends Rights 


In a note to the British government 
the United States last week joined other 
neutral nations in protesting against 
Britain’s newly established - policy of 
seizing goods of German origin bound 
for America in neutral ships. Britain al- 





ready has a naval blockade of German 
ports. It announced a blockade of Ger- 
man exports through neutral nations af- 
ter charging that Germany was using 
unanchored—“wild”—mines to destroy 
shipping in the North Sea and English 
Channel. (Schol., Dec. 4, page 7.) The 
United States argues that neutral ships 
have a perfect right to carry German 
goods. It was pointed out that America 
needs some of the articles it used to buy 
in Germany. Among these are fine pre- 
cision instruments for mechanical work. 


N.A.M. “Congress” Says That 
Government Hinders Industry 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, representing 7,000 big and 
little businessmen in the United States, 
held its 44th annual “Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry” in New York City last 
week. The N. A. M. slogan was “For- 
ward with the Republic.” And N. A. M. 
leaders concluded that the Government 
was slowing down the “forward march” 
of industry by heavy taxation and too 
many rules and regulations 

Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 


}'| Commonwealth and Southern Corpora- 


tion, was the speaker at the N. A. M.’s 
annual dinner. Willkie is a leader of the 
electric power industry, and a strong 
foe of the Government's policy of build- 
ing dams and power plants throughout 
the nation. The TVA bought out Will- 
kie’s southern utilities properties several 
months ago. In his speech Willkie warn- 
ed that too much Government regula 
tion was taking “the life out of business.” 
He added, however, that certain busi- 
ness men have tried for many years 
to get special favors from the Govern- 
ment in the form of high tariffs and 
special grants of money. He said busi- 
ness cannot ask for Government inter- 
ference, in the form of tariff aid, at one 
time and indignantly reject it at an- 
other. 

Speaking with Willkie on the same 
program, Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
(Dem. of Montana), defended many 
of the Roosevelt Administration’s New 
Deal reforms as necessary to meet chang- 
ing conditions. He warned his audience 
that “our government is a part of our 
country’s social and economic life . . 
It cannot and will not withdraw.” (See 
Problems of Democracy, page 14-S for 
example of “changing conditions” that 
make necessary Government action in 


new fields.) 








Twe Ohio Cities Face Big 


Crisis Over Relief Funds | 


Two of Ohio's largest cities—Cleve- | 


land and Toledo—have struggled for 
weeks with a serious relief crisis. Al- 
though business is booming in these 
cities, neither has enough money to pro- 
vide food for all the hundreds of job- 
less people. Toledo owes grocers $550,- 
000 for food provided the first eight 
months of the year. 

A group of 250 men and women, who 
told Cleveland officials that they had 
been hungry since mid-November, were 
advised that, “adults can stand to go 
without food better than children; the 
child must come first.” In Toledo, bus?- 
ness and labor groups, churches, char- 
ity organizations, and bridge clubs, have 
started a drive to provide food for the 
needy. 

Mayor Harold Burton of Cleveland, 


and Toledo officials, begged Governor | 


John Bricker to call a special session 
of the Legislature to provide more relief 
money. The Governor, a conservative 
Republican elected on an economy pro- 
gram last fall, refused to act. He said 


Ohio cities had been warned far in ad- | 


vance that the State was cutting down 
on the share it gave for relief. Clayton 


Fritchey of the New York W: orld-Tele- | 


gram pointed out, however, that the 
State hac cut its share of relief while 
refusing the cities permission to raise 
more money by increasing taxes. He 
added that a majority of the Legislature 
is from rural counties having a small 
relief burden. Therefore, these law-mak- 
ers object to voting more money to aid 
city reliet agencies, and have blocked 
attempts to pass a more generous reliet 
bill. Vice-Mayor Carey of Toledo said 
he realized it was hard for Governor 
Bricker to “deal with a rural Legisla- 
ture,” but he stressed that his statement 
should not be considered a defense of 
the Governor. 

State officials have allowed Cleveland 
to issue $1,200,000 in bonds, but Mayor 
Burton says this will not solve the prob- 
lem. In Cleveland, 46,000 persons were 
on “two-thirds” relief rations last week, 
while 12,000 others cut off the rolls are 
dependent on food supplies from the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpor- 
ation. (Schol., Dec. 11, page 13-S.) 
Toledo has cut from its relief rolls 5,913 
persons who are said to be “in actual 
want.” About a fifth of the reliefers are 
receiving F.S.C.C. food. 

President Roosevelt took notice of the 
Ohio reliet snarl by implying that Gov- 
emor Bricker was to blame. Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes called 
the Governor's handling of relief “heart- 
less.” Governor Bricker said the attacks 
were “political”, and insisted that 
“Ohio's reliet situation is in very good 
shape.” The Governor's enemies say he 
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is trying to improve his Presidential 

chances in 1940 by making an economy 

| record at the expense of people on re- 

| lief. His friends say Ohio’s cities are 
to blame. 


Wide World Photo 
Kings and Queens of health are crowned 
at 18th annual 4-H Congress. Left to 
right are: Richard Crane, Rushville, Ind., 
| Warren Cales, Sandstone, W. Va., Ruth 
Fitzenreiter, Bel, La., Joanne Parks, Li- 
berty, Ind., Carlisle Klein, Black River 
Falls, Wis., Leslie G. Warrant, Kasota, 
Minn. 


State Trade **Walls”’ Seen 


As Obstacle to Recovery 

The United States gives Congress the 
sole power to regulate the flow of goods 
in and out of this country. It does not 
permit states to levy tariff taxes on im- 
| ports or exports, or to penalize the com- 

merce of neighboring states. This has 
| permitted trade to flow freely between 
| the 48 states, and helped this rich coun- 
| try to become a united nation. In recent 
| years, however, many states have found 
ways to discourage the sale of out-of- 
state goods within their borders. (See 
Behind the Headlines, this issue, page 
11-S.) 

Some State governments will buy 
goods only from “home” industries. Or 
the tax on trucks entering a state may 
be so high that out-of-state businessmen 
are discouraged. Last week, Secretary 
of Commerce Harry Hopkins declared 
these state trade “walls” were hamper- 
ing business recovery. He suggested that 
the T. N. E. C. (Monopoly Committee 
in Washington), which has been study- 
ing business conditions for many months, 
make a thorough investigation of unfair 
state trade laws. 

Writing recently in the New York 
World-Telegram, Economist John T. 
Flynn reminded people that the United 
States has been more prosperous and 








peaceful than Europe because it is com- 
posed of 48 united states instead of a 
score of quarreling, suspicious nations, 
But this country is in danger of becom- 
ing like Europe if we don’t tear down 
state trade “walls,” Mr. Flynn said. 
“Short-sighted men, to gain small ad- 


_ vantages, have been trying to destroy 


... the unity of this nation... To keep 
some small merchant out of the town, 
to protect some small local labor group, 
or business, all kinds of schemes are be- 
ing invented to shut out the products 
of other states . . .” 


N.L.R.B. Hearings 


The hard-working, and much-criti- 
cized National Labor Relations Board is 
back in the news again. The N.L.R.B. 
found itself under attack as a special 


| House of Representatives committee be- 


gan hearings on the Board’s conduct. 
The House Committee’s first witness 
was William M. Leiserson, who was ap- 
po’ ited to the N.L.R.B. some six months 
ago. Committee members produced 


| statements in which Leiserson had bit- 





terly criticized the conduct of Nathan 
Witt, the Board’s secretary. 

It is the N.L.R.B.’s job to see that 
workers have the right to join unions of 
their own choosing. The Leiserson com- 
ments were cited to prove that the 
Board was unfair to employers. But he 
contended that, on the whole, the Board 
had done a good job. “If you could only 
see the squawks we get on our deci- 
sions,” he added. 


Bowl Games Close Football 
Season on New Year’s Day 


Football will close the season on New 
Year's Day with a flourish of Bowl 
games. 

Bowl game number 1 is the Rose 
Bowl Game at Pasadena, California. 
Southern California, leading team on 
the Pacific Coast, will play unbeaten, 
and unscored upon Tennessee. 

Other Bow] games are: 

At New Orleans, La., The Sugar 
Bowl—Texas A. & M. vs. Tulane. 

At Miami, Fla., The Orange Bowl- 
Georgia Tech vs. Missouri. 

At Dallas, Tex., The Cotton Bowl 
Boston College vs. Clemson. 

At El Paso, Tex., The Sun Bowl- 
Arizona State vs. Catholic University. 

At Miami, Fla., The Health Bowl- 
(on Christmas Day) Miami High School 
vs. All-Stars from New York and New 
Jersey High Schools—if New York rules 
against post-season games do not upset 
present plans. 

Besides the Bow! games, there are two 
other big intersectional games: the East- 
West game at San Fransisco; and the 
North-South game at Montgomery, Ala., 
on New Year's Day. 
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Finns Resist Stubbornly, Call 
On World Nations for Support 





Finland called on the nations of the 
world last week for help in her struggle 
against Russia. Although outnumbered 
45 to 1, the Finns insisted that they 
could halt the invaders of their lake- 
scattered, snowy country if money and 
military supplies were sent at once. The 
actions of various nations are interest- 
ing to study if one investigates their 
reasons for behaving as they do. 

Britain and France denounced the 
Russian invasion. British bombing planes 
and arms were rushed to Finland. Brit- 
ish-French leaders hoped, however, to 
avoid any direct action against Russia 
that might drive her into closer cooper- 
ation with Germany. At the same time 
they were worried over the possibility 
that Russia would march on through 
Finland and seize ports in Northern Nor- 
way, giving her a “window” on the 
Atlantic and thereby menacing Britain’s 
sea power. Thus they are expected to 
back Finland with all measures short 
of “actual war against Russia.” 

Sweden and Norway sent supplies 
and anti-aircraft guns to Finland. They 
also hastened to call up more troops. 
Sweden planted mines in the Gulf of 
Bothnia near the Aland Islands. The 
Foreign Ministers of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark met to discuss defense 
problems. These nations sought, never- 
theless, to avoid a quarrel with Russia, 
or with Germany—Russia’s uncertain 


ally. 


Nervous Neighbors 

At Geneva, Switzerland, the League 
of Nations met to take up Finland’s pro- 
test against Russia. But Russia—the lead- 
er in years past when the League con- 
demned the “lawless” actions of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan—was among those 
missing at the Geneva meetings. Argen- 
tina, and other Latin American nations, 
led the move to expel Russia as an 
“outlaw”—aggressor—nation. Russia, of 
course, will ignore any action taken by 
the League because she no longer rec- 
ognizes the existence of the present Fin- 
nish Government headed by Premier 
Risto Ryti. She has set up a new 
“People’s Democratic Republic” near 
the Russo-Finnish border. (Schol., Dec. 
ll, page 7.) And it appeared last week 
that the League would not take the 
step of expelling Russia from member- 
ship. Karl J. Hambro of Norway, newly 
elected president of the League Assem- 
bly of nations, warned delegates that 
they must do their utmost to halt the 
Russo-Finnish war. But when Argentina 
talked of expelling Russia, other na- 
tions—Norway, Sweden, Iran (Persia), 
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China and Rumania—objected. Why 
should these nations hold back when 
some of them may be Russia’s next vic- 
tim? It should be noted that all of them 
are neighbors of Russia. They argue this 
way: “Would it not be better to have 
the League strongly condemn Russia’s 
invasion of Finland, and then leave it 
to every nation to act according to its 
own desires in giving the Finns help? 
This would force Russia to get out of 
the League without putting us on record 
against her, and exposing us to a Russian 
attack.” 


Why the League Fails 

The fact is that the desire for firm 
action against Russia increases with the 
distance that separates the nation from 
Russia. Russia’s neighbors are cautious, 
while Argentina, and other Latin Amer- 
ican nations, and New Zealand want 
firm action. Observers point out that this 
is the big weakness of the League in 
preventing aggression against weaker 
nations. When a crisis is reached, all 
nations want to be free to act “on their 
own desires.” In 1935 the League failed 
to stop Italy’s invasion of Ethiopia be- 
cause Britain and France delayed firm 
action. : 

Italy—a partner of Germany in the 
Rome-Berlin Axis—was acting “on its 
own desires” last week. Italians parad- 
ed in Rome denouncing Russia. Sixty 
Italian aviators flew warplanes to Fin- 
land to fight the Russians. Mussolini is 
not worried about the fate of Finnish 





democracy. But he does want to stop 
the spread of Russian Communism if 
possible. He tears that Russia's next step, 
aftc. Finland, will be an invasion of 
Rumania, and the spreading of Russian 
influence in the Balkans, where Italy 
wants to increase her own trade and 
political influence. 

If Italian aviators flew planes to Fin- 
land, they must have landed and refuel- 
ed in Germany. Why would Germany, 
an ally of Russia, let Italian planes have 
“stop-over” privileges while on the way 
to fight Russia? Possibly, Germany sec- 
retly wants to halt Russia before she gets 
control over both Norway and Sweden’s 
valuable resources. Furthermore, Fin- 
land contains valuable copper and nick- 
el mines—run by British and American 
financial interests. Germany could buy 
copper and nickel from these Finnish 
mines. But if Russia gets them she might 
not sell these important metals to Ger- 
many. The Russians need copper and 
nickel so they may not wish to sell to 
Germany. 

Other “reports” say that Germany has 
cautiously suggested that she would 
like to join Britain and France in a “cru- 
sade” against Russian Communism. We 
must remember, however, that “reports” 
from Europe are like icebergs. Only one- 
eighth of an iceberg sticks out of the 
water. Only about one-eighth of any 
news “report” from Europe can be be- 
lieved. There are a lot of facts “under 
water” that we can’t see. Whether or 
not Germany suggested a “crusade” or 
not, Britain and France have already 
said “no.” They point out that the in- 
vasion of Finland is Germany’s fault, 
and they still consider Hitler “public 
enemy number 1.” But this also is a “re- 


port. 
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‘ N. ¥. Times 
Russia has advanced 60 miles at some points, but Finland’s main defenses held. 
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Finnish Ski Troops Highly 
Skilled in Use of Daggers 
Finland’s small army has used three 
weapons with great success against in- 
vading Russian troops. The “puukos,” 
a razor-edged dagger with a six-inch 
blade, the Lahti machine-gun, weighing 
less than a portable typewriter, and skis, 





now is being studied by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. The American Gov- 
ernment has tried all along to encour- 
age a private settlement between the 
oil companies and Mexico. It has avoid- 
ed putting pressure on Mexico because 
this action might upset the United 
States’ “Good Neighbor” policy among 





Wide World 


A fleet of Finnish ice-breakers keeps the Gulf of Bothnia, from Finland to Sweden, 
via the Aland Islands, free of ice. This route is now the only way in which Fin- 


land can receive outside aid. 


It is reported that the Aland Islands have been 


bombed by Russian airplanes to prevent Finland from receiving goods from Sweden. 


have proved excellent weapons in the 
fighting above the Arctic Circle in the 
land of snow, ice and darkness. 

Dressed in white parkas over their 
uniforms, the Finns are almost invisible 
in the snow. They swoop down on the 
Russians at dizzy speed on their skis, 
and bring their-“puukos” into action in 
hand-to-hand fighting. 


Mexican High Court Upholds 
Seizure of Oil Properties 

In March, 1938 the Mexican Govern- 
ment expropriated (took over) the prop- 
erties of American and other foreign 
oil companies in that nation. This action 
was taken after the oil companies re- 
fused to grant wage increases and other 
benefits to Mexican workers. The com- 
panies promptly demanded payment in 
full for their holdings and said the seiz- 
ure was illegal unless the Mexican Gov- 
ernment paid immediately. 

Mexican officials promised to pay, but 
said the companies would have to wait 
until the money was raised by taxes and 
the sale of oil. Company officials then 
appealed to the Mexican Supreme Court 
in an effort to regain their properties. 
Last week, the Court ruled unanimously 
in favor of the Government. It said the 
expropriation was legal, and that Mexico 
could delay payment as long as 10 years 
if neressary. 

The Mexican Supreme Court decision 





other Latin American republics. (Schol., 
Oct. 9, p. 13-S.) But Secretary Hull in- 
sists that the expropriation of oil prop- 
erties is legal and fair only if “prompt” 
payment is made. This view is held by 
the New York Times which explains: 

“As to the right of Mexico to expro- 
priate foreign property there can be no 
question. Regardless ~< its particular 
label, expropriation . . . is everywhere 
recognized as among the legitimate pow- 
ers of a nation. . . . Condemnation pro- 
ceedings are merely our name for the 
practice. We use condemnation .. . 
when privately owned land is taken . . . 
in order that railways may be built, 
express highways laid out, or public 
parks made available. (The owner's 
property is taken after a fair price is 
paid for it.) Criticism of Mexico .. . 
will center rather about the matter of 
the time of payment . . . Payment over 
a period of time would be . . . accept- 
able only if that revealed a real will to 
pay... . In the interest of good relations 
between the two nations, the Mexican 
Government should take . . . active steps 
. . . to prove that it intends to pay for 
the properties. ...” 


Japan’s “New Order” In China 
Clashes With U. S. Policy 
Since 1937, Janan has been busy in- 
vading China and establishing what she 
calls a “new order” in the Far East. 











This “new order” will leave room m 
China only for Japanese business inter- 
ests. It will slam shut the American 
“Open Door” policy of equal trading 
rights for all nations. In the past two 
years the United States has made 600 
protests to Japan concerning the destruc- 
tion of American property and trading 
rights by the Japanese army in China, 
Last July, the American government 
spoke more bluntly. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull denounced the U. S.-Japan 


| trade treaty of 1911. This action be- 


comes final in six months, on January 
26, 1940, unless a new agreement is 
signed continuing trade with Japan. The 
American Ambassador to Japan, Joseph 
C. Grew, followed up Secretary Hull's 
move by publicly telling Japanese lead- 
ers that the United States did not in- 
tend to surrender its interests in China, 
(Scholastic, Oct. 30, page 8.) 

Many Americans believe the United 
States should embargo the shipment of 
arms and war materials to Japan after 
the 1911 trade treaty ends on January 
26. They say it is wrong for American 
officials to denounce Japan’s invasion 


~,| of China while American firms sell Ja- 


pan’s army 57 per cent of the supplies 
needed for the attack on China. Ac- 
cording to William P. Simms, Foreign 
Editor of the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers, this drastic step will not be taken 
yet. When the trade treaty ends in Jan- 
uary, commerce between America and 
Japan will be continued on a day-to- 
day basis. “Bluntly,” Simms _ explains, 
“the Japanese will be put on their good 
behavior. Should they continue to bully 
Americans or molest American business 
interests as in the past, this temporary 
arrangement would promptly end.” 
Then, America probably will punish 
Japan by placing high taxes on all Ja- 
panese goods entering this country. The 
embargo on arms shipments might be 
enforced, too. 

American officials hope that drastic 
action will not have to be taken against 
Japan. Japan’s fire-eating military lead- 
ers, who are all for signing a pact with 
Russia and ignoring other foreign bus- 
iness interests in China, seem not to 
care about what the United States does. 
But Japan’s business leaders, and most 
politicians, would prefer to reach an 
understanding with the United States. 

There are several reasons why the two 
nations may try to avoid a trade split: 
1. America is Japan’s best customer. 
2. Japan is America’s best customer af- 
ter Canada and Britain. Japan produces 
most of the world’s raw silk and Amer- 
ica buys the largest amount of it 
8. America is the world’s leading cotton 
producing nation, and Japan buys more 
of it than any other nation. 4. Japan 
buy: a lot of steel machinery, lumber 
and oil from us, and we buy many dif 
ferent products from her. 
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Federal Courts Get a “Housekeeper” 
New System Expected to Speed Up Work of Judiciary 


HE entire Federal judiciary has 
T: new housekeeping system, re- 

cently started, that is expected to 
speed up justice, reduce the number 
ot pending cases, help free courts from 
congestion, put the judges’ dockets on 
a business basis, and for the first time 
give the courts the management of their 
own finances. It is such a sweeping in- 
novation that it is hard to say exactly 
what will come of it. 

Judges who have the interest of 
speedy justice at heart are holding their 
breath in the beliet that these changes 
in the executive side of court work will 
cut out dead-wood cases and bring rad- 
ical retorms. And for weeks now mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court, from the 
Chief Justice down, members of the cir- 
cuit courts and members of the Federal 
district courts have been discussing the 
new series of annual or semi-annual 
meetings which are involved in as ex- 
tensive a reorganization of Federal ju- 


‘dicial housekeeping as can be remem- 


bered. 

For years it has been charged that 
slow justice has something to do with 
America’s disgracefully high crime rate 
-the highest crime rate in any civilized 
country. Years ago Federal courts under 
the compulsion of Supreme Court lead- 
ership started putting their house in 
order. The late Chief Justice Taft was a 
leader in this field. More slowly, the 
state courts followed the lead of the 
Federal courts. The movement toward 
greater efficiency and more businesslike 
methods of handling dockets has been 
going on for years. Then, back in 1922, 
a great step was taken in a law permit- 
ting the Chief Justice to call in the senior 
judges of the nine Federal circuit courts 
(which are the next lowest rung after 
the Supreme Court in America’s judicial 
hierarchy) once a year for a behind- 
the-scenes discussion of court matters. 
After each one of these conferences, 
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By Richard Lee Strout 
| ag 





Wide World 
Henry P. Chandler, who was recently 
appointed Director of the Federal Courts. 


which are immensely valuable in co-or- 
dinating court efforts, a report is issued. 
These reports tell just where the slow 
spots are in the Federal courts, where 
new judges are needed, and what new 
legislative measures would help speed 
up justice. 

A brand new development in the way 
of improved “housekeeping” is the es- 
tablishment of an Administrative Office 
for the United States courts. It is unique 
in American court history. Congress au- 
thorized the law last summer, the Pres- 
ident signed it August 7, to take effect 
90 days later. The new director gets 
$10,000 a year; the assistant director 
gets $7,500. Men are needed who can 
get along with judges. Other qualities 
required are tact, diplomacy, knowledge 
of the law, discretion, executive and ad- 






ministrative ability, statistical training, 
knowledge of fiscal affairs, smatterings 
of accountancy and budgetary knowl- 
edge, and the same kind of practical ex- 
perience that would make a successful 
supply sergeant in an army quartermas- 
ter corps. 

All this business background is need- 
ed because the new administrative set- 
up also involves the courts running their 
own fiscal affairs for the first time. The 
Federal Courts cost the Government 
about $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 an- 
nually. This is only a fraction of 1 per 
cent of the entire cost of the govern- 
ment, yet its importance is transcendent. 

Heretofore the Justice Department 
has handled the courts’ accounts. This 
has caused complaint from both sides. 
The courts felt sometimes they weren’t 
getting the money they should. The Jus- 
tice Department felt it shouldn’t be ask- 
ed to get appropriations for judges be- 
fore whom it was pleading cases. Now 
the courts for the first time will set up 
housekeeping on their own. They will 
arrange and balance their own modest 
budget. 

It will be the task of the Administrator 
to go before Congress and ask for funds. 
We might add “lobbyist” to his other 
qualifications enumerated above, if the 
implications of that word were not tak- 
en too literally. Now for the first time 
there will be no slightest hint of politics 
as the courts set before Congress their 
belief that they need more judges. The 
new administrative officer and his as- 
sistant will be outside the civil service, 
but his 30 or 40 clerical assistants will 
all be under it. And don’t think the 
$10,000 administrative job will be a 
political plum: the officeholder is picked 
by none other than the nine black-robed 
justices of the Supreme Court them- 
selves. In fact, the justices spent some 
of their valuable time immediately after 
returning to Washington this October 
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Under our Constitution, two separate Governments— 
the Federal and the State—each exercise certain 


powers over the same territory. 


chatting among themselves about who 
should be their new hired man. 


The new housekeeping arrangement 
does not stop with the Administrative 
officer. Rules have been arranged for a 
whole series of new integrating confer- 
ences, that will bring the subject of bet- 
ter administrative efficiency home to 
Federal justices all during the year and 
all down the line. The annual confer- 
ence of circuit court judges, started by 
act of 1922, has already been men- 
tioned. This is called now simply “The 
Judicial Conference.” It has just brought 
out its latest report on condition of the 
dockets, signed by Chief Justice Hughes. 
This conference has been so successful 
that now the idea is to be extended, 
also with the approval of Congress. Here 
are the new conferences— 


1. “To the end that the work of the 
district courts shall be effectively and 
expeditiously transacted, it shall be the 
duty of the senior circuit court judge of 
each circuit to call at least twice a year 
a council composed of the circuit 
judges.” These conferences will receive 
and consider the quarterly reports on 
the state of the dockets, the needs of 
assistance, the preparation of statistical 
data, and information as to the business 
transacted. »-epared by the new admin- 
istrative officer. 
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The Supreme Court 


2. “A conference shall be held an- 
nually in each judicial circuit which 
shall be composed of circuit and dis- 
trict judges . . . with participation of 
members of the bar.” 

The Chief Justice reported in his lat- 
est summary that “for every year since 
1932 the Conference has noted a de- 
_crease, more or less pronounced, in the 
number of cases pending in the district 
courts.” A pending case, of course, is 
one that for some reason or other is wait- 
ing trial. It is a basis for measuring 
court congestion, though it is inevitable 
that many cases should always be pend- 
ing. Pending criminal cases in the dis- 
trict courts dropped almost 9 per cent 
between 1938 and 1939, the Chief Jus- 
tice reports. There are other encourag- 
ing features: for example, in _the past 
two years there were 4,000 more civil 
cases terminated than filed, which means 
a further cut in case pendency. One of 
the chief reasons for the decline in pend- 
ing cases is the recent increase in judges. 
The Judicial Conference has just urged 
Congress to name one more circuit judge, 
and nine additional district judges, two 
of the latter for the southern district 
of New York (covering New York City), 
where chronic congestion prevails. 


The adoption of “pre-trial procedure 
im Massachusetts for all jury cases” is 






unconstitutional if it takes powers 
not granted in the Constitution. 



























































was created to settle possible disputes between the 
two. Lower Federal Courts were created by Congress. 
Their decisions can be appealed to Supreme Court. 


mentioned by the Chief Justice as “an 
important factor in clearing up the con- 

estion” there. Expeditious procedure 
like this will gain quicker acceptance in 
other circuits, it is believed, under the 
stimulus of the new administrative ma- 
chinery. 

When all allowances are made for 
delays in justice, the following figures, 
just prepared, show the need for further 
and more radical steps. Justice delayed 
is justice denied, according to an old 
saying. 

On June 30, 1939, 65.3 per cent of 


civil cases in Federal courts had been 


pending six months or over; 45.6 per 
cent had been pending one year or over; 
25.1 per cent for two years or over; 
17.3 per cent for three years or over; 
12.1 per cent for four years or over; 
9.4 per cent for five years or over. 

These figures are better than 1938 at 
every point. But they still strike the lay- 
man as incredibly high. When it is con- 
sidered that, on the whole, Federal 
courts are more efficient than state 
courts, the problem of delayed justice 
in America, with its inevitable bearings 
upon respect for law and the crime rate, 
is seen to be one of the most vital in 
the democracy. 





Reprinted by permission of The Christia® 
Science Monitor, 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


STATE BARRIERS TO TRADE 


Do They Protect or Destroy Business? 


By Omar and Ryllis Goslin 








Our country is made up of forty- 
eight states. Each of these states has a 
separate government and certain sov- 
ereign rights. Some of them are richer 
in natural resources than others. Some 
are largely agricultural, some chiefly 
industrial. Yet the entire country has 
grown rich and all have shared the 
prosperity of every section because of 
the free flow of trade from north to 
south and from east to west. 

Such a situation is in sharp contrast 
to the high tariff walls which separate 
the small independent states ‘of Eu- 
rope and prevent the natural growth 
of industry and agriculture. In their 
attempt to protect their own indus- 
tries and become more and more self- 
sufficient, they cut themselves off 
from the possibility of exchanging 
their products and thus increasing the 
wealth of all through trade. 


A Trade Is a Trade 


If one nation pro- 
duces wheat and 
another has oil, 
they can enrich 
each other by trad- 
ing so that both can 
enjoy both wheat 
and oil. However, if 
one insists upon trying to sell its prod- 
uct without being willing to buy, the 
trade breaks down. And that is what 
most of the nations of the world have 





marbles for a pen knife 











been trying to do—to sell more goods 


than they were willing to buy. As a 
result, business has been bad for all 
and especially for those nations who 
were poor in natural resources. Thus 
in the breakdown of international 
trade we have one of the important 
causes of the war in Europe and the 
conflict in the Far East. 


Here in the United States we have 
had in recent years a similar tendency 
among the separate states to try to 
protect home agriculture and indus- 
ties by means of regulations and 
taxes. With the depression, unem- 
ployment and the burden of relief 
came not only the desire on the part 
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of state legislatures to pass measures 
designed to help business but also to 
bring in more state revenue with 
which to meet the high cost of govern- 
ment. 

Selling Means Buying 

What these state governments for- 
got was the fundamental principle 
that a trade is a trade and in order to 
be able to sell one must also buy. The 
money Wisconsin spends for Califor- 
nia oranges may become the purchas- 
ing power which California uses to 
buy Wisconsin cheese. And with mod- 
ern methods of transportation there is 
not a state in the country whose farm- 
ers or business men are not anxious to 
sell their products to the people of 
other states. The prosperity of one 
state is tied up with the prosperity of 
all the rest. 

Therefore, leading experts and gov- 
ernment officials who have been 
watching the development of trade 
barriers between the states have be- 
gun to issue warnings, and steps are 
being taken to prevent further bar- 
riers and guarantee freedom of trade 
among the various sections of the 
country. This problem has already oc- 
cupied the attention of “Cosgo,” the 
Council of State Governments. (See 
the article in Scholastic, October 9, 
1937, page 30.) 


A Proposal 
A few weeks ago Secretary of Com- 
merce Hopkins proposed the forma- 
tion of a committee to study state 
trade barriers and coordinate govern- 





More About This Subject 


For more information about state 
trade barriers and what to do about 
them, buy the pamphlet entitled 
State Trade Walls, published by the 
Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Also order from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
the Marketing Laws Survey made by 
the W.P.A. entitled Comparative 
Charts of State Statutes Illustrating 
Barriers to Trade Between States. 











ment activities designed to combat 
them. Such a committee would have 
representatives from the Departments 
of State, Labor, Agriculture, Justice, 
as well as the Federal Works Agency 
and the National Resources Commit- 
tee. The committee would be a liaison 
between the Federal Government and 
the Conference of State Governments. 

“In the past few years,” said Mr. 
Hopkins, “the problem of interstate 
barriers to free trade between the sev- 
eral states has grown to be a serious 
threat to the economic life and busi- 
ness well-being of our country. It has 
resulted in loss of business gener- 
ally.... 

“I feel that the objective for both 
the Federal and State Governments 
should be to strive for coordination in 
State and Federal laws which will 
permit a free flow of interstate com- 
merce consistent with such regulatory 
functions as are necessary.” 

To be sure the Constitution pro- 
hibits the levying of tariffs by the 
states and does not allow them to dis- 
criminate against the commerce, ships 
or citizens of any other states. But the 
states have found a variety of ways in 
which to discourage the sale within 
their borders of out-of-state goods. 

There are instances where a law de- 
signed merely as a 
regulation in behalf 
of public safety is 
now being used as 
a means of hamper- 
ing trade and block- 
ing competition. 
For instance, all 
states have quarantine laws as a pro- 
tection against insects and plant dis- 
eases. These laws require the inspec- 
tion of all plants and shrubs that are 
brought into the state to make sure 
that they are healthy and free from 
beetles or other insects. This is a legi- 
timate requirement. However, such a 
law is now being used to keep outside 
nursery stock from entering the state 
even though it is perfectly healthy. 

(Continued on next page) 
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CHIEF TRADE BARRIERS 
Tax on Motor Carriers 

Perhaps the greatest barrier to 
trade across the country is the tax on 
eR trucks which carry products from 
one state to another. Only nine states 
permit trucks to use their highways free of charge. 
Thirty-two states grant partial reciprocity, laying 
down certain conditions provided their trucks are 
given similar privileges in other states, while seven 
states refuse to make any reciprocal arrangement 
for the trucks of other states. 
Tax on Oleomargarine 
All states, with the exception of 
oh Arizona, have some kind of law de- 
fining oleomargarine and regulating 
its labeling or sale. Two-thirds of the 
states prohibit the sale of yellow oleomargarine 
and about twenty prohibit the use of butter substi- 
tutes in state institutions. Twenty-three states levy 
taxes on oleomargarine ranging from 5 cents a 
pound on uncolored to 15 cents a pound on col- 
ored. Sixteen states require licenses for the manu- 
facture, sale or distribution of oleomargarine. 
Dairy interests have also been active in their 
insistence upon protection trom competition not 
only with butter substitutes but also with out-of- 
state producers of dairy products. For this purpose 
states are using the laws originally designed to in- 
sure pure milk. Twenty states now have new laws 
known as Milk Control Acts which set up adminis- 
trators with broad powers to regulate production, 
handling, transportation and sale of milk. 


Buy-at-Home Laws 

State governments cannot control the 

way in which private citizens spend their 

money but they can say something about 

the use of public funds. Almost all states 

have passed general preference laws fa- 

voring home laborers, contractors, print- 

ers and products for all public contracts. 

More than half the states require the use of domes- 

tic products of one kind or another in public 
construction. 
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Ports of Entry and Quarantine 

As many as ten states have ports- 
of-entry which are strikingly similar 
to customs offices placed at bound- 
aries between countries. These ports- 
ef-entry serve chiefly for the purpose of collecting 
ton-mile taxes on interstate trucks, enforcing com- 
pulsory insurance and safety laws, and checking 
on size and weight requirements. Sometimes they 
are also used to enforce quarantine laws and to 
collect taxes on gasoline carried in the tanks of the 
incoming cars. Although they do not actually ob- 
struct interstate trade, they can be used to enforce 

all kinds of restrictions, both good and bad. 
Quarantine laws, while serving the useful pur- 


pose of checking the spread ot pestilence, are be- 

a] ing used in some states to keep out the shipments 
of out-of-state nurseries. Twenty-one states collect 
annual fees from outside nursery men. 


Liquor Taxes 

When the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment was passed in 1934 repealing 
the prohibition amendment, the 
states were given the right to pro- 
hibit the transportation or importation of intoxi- 
cating liquors. This was intended to guarantee 
local option but it was seized upon as a method of 
setting up trade barriers. Thirty states have passed 
direct or indirect import restrictions on beer, 

wines, and liquors. 


Use Taxes 


States which have sales taxes have 
adopted use taxes in an attempt to 
catch those persons who try to evade 


the sales taxes by buying goods from 
out-of-state retailers. 

New York City, for instance, is finding it difficult 
to enforce its sales tax on cigarets because many 
citizens are bringing in their supply from New 
Jersey. New York judges are holding that private 
consumption is no excuse for cigaret tax evaders. 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 








aire, at least independent and se- 
cure in his old age. Or, if he isn’t, 
it is because he is lacking . . . 
in thrift or industry and is there- 
fore simply getting what he de- 
serves . . .” Those who could 
save, put their faith in banks and 
life insurance. Others trusted to 
luck. 

The depression of the 1930's 
brought a great change in “The 
American Way.” Bank failures 
wiped out the savings of many 
people. Since 1930 between 10 
and 14 million workers have 
been jobless. Over 20 million 
people now depend on govern- 
ment relief agencies for food, 
clothing, shelter and medical 
care. The depression hit the 
“thrifty” as well as the “shift- 











McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune less.” 
The economic “storm” of the 1930’s impoverish- 
ed many who had “saved money for a rainy day.” 





just another “New Year's Day.” On 

this history-making day people over 
65 will begin receiving Federal old-age 
pensions based on their earnings since 
1936. 

If some prophet had looked into his 
crystal ball during the prosperous 1920's 
and said flatly, “In 1940 the Government 
will have a Federal Security Agency 
that collects social security taxes, and 
pays monthly pensions to people over 
65,” someone probably would have toss- 
ed his crystal ball in the river. In those 
days “The American Way of Life” let 
each person look after his own “social 
security.” 

“According to the American Way,” 
writes Robert Lynd, co-author of Mid- 
dletown in Transition, “even the work- 
man with a wife and four children and 
$18 in his Saturday pay envelope is on 
his way to becoming, if not a million- 


Jit ae 1, 1940, will be more than 
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The Changed 
“American Way” 

History shows that “The Amer- 
ican Way” of 100 years ago is 
far different from the “Way” of 
today. In early days nine out of 
every ten persons lived on farms. 
Farm families were self-support- 
ing. They produced about all the 
goods they needed, and bought 
very little from town stores. Most 
workers in towns had gardens 
where they raised part of their 
food. And most of them owned 


The conservation of human re- 
sources, such as the man (left) is 
the aim of the revised Social Se- 
eurity Act of 1938. 


their own tools and worked indepen- 
dently. Finally, if the farmer or worker 
had hard luck in the East he could move 
westward to free Government land. 
Western land served as a “safety valve” 
when the pressure of unemployment got 
high in the East. 

Today, less than three out of every 
ten persons live on farms. Farmers buy 
and sell more goods. This makes them 
dependent on the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and factory made goods. Few work- 
ers are independent today. They work 
in huge factories and use tools and ma- 
chines that belong to the factory-own- 
ers. When business is bad and factories 
close down, workers lose their jobs, and 
farmers lose markets for their crops. 
An] the “safety valve” of free lands no 
longer is handy for the jobless. Further- 
more, the nation is getting older, and a 
growing army of old people is searching 
desperately for security. (Scholastic, 
Problems of Democracy, Dec. 4.) 


Fighting Starvation 

In 1932 the burden of unemployment 
relief threatened to bankrupt all cities 
and states. In 1933 President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal Administration set up 
work-relief projects and began spending 
billions in an effort to revive business. 
(Scholastic, Problems of Democracy, 
Dec. 11.) Wisconsin had, in 1932, led 
the way in passing an unemployment 
insurance law to provide weekly pay- 
ments for jobless workers. In 1934, Sen- 
ator Robert Wagner of New York and 
Representative David J. Lewis intro- 
duced the first social security law. The 
law was not passed but later President 
Roosevelt appointed a Committee on 





Acme 


Some of the nearly 2,000 men who waited for three days during December weather in 
New York City merely to get application blanks for $33-a-week street cleaner jobs. 
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13. SOCIAL SECURITY 


Democracy respects the rights of the individual. 
“The state is made for man, not man for the state.” 


The Social Security Act is one effort to prove it. 





Economic Security to study the problem 
of old-age pensions and job insurance. 
America turned to its Essentials of De- 
mocracy for guidance (See Schol., Nov. 
20, page 16-S): 


WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

“Democracy respects the rights and 

personality of the individual citizen. 

‘The state is made for man, not man 

for the state.’ But the individual has 

definite responsibilities toward the so- 
ciety which protects him.” 

Until the dark, dreary 1930's, “rugged 
individualism”—every man for himself 
and no “coddling” by the government— 
was the slogan of “The American Way.” 
We realize today that Democracy not 
only must “respect the rights” of each 
citizen but must help every citizen to 
help himself. That is the purpose of 
the Social Security Act of 1935. 


Onward Pension Soldiers 

The 1935 Act provided: 1. Old Age 
assistance to people already 65; 2. An 
old age pension fund, which collected 
taxes from employers and workers and 
paid pensions after 65; 3. A state-ad- 
ministered unemployment insurance 
system, which taxes employers’ pay-rolls 
and pays small weekly berefits to job- 
less workers. (It seeks to make employ- 
ers, rather than workers alone, share 
some of the burden of unemployment. ) 
Congress passed this Act in an attempt 
to block the march of Dr. Francis E. 
Townsend's “pension soldiers,” who de- 
manded $200 a month for all persons 
over 60 who quit work. 





These jobless men are waiting in lines to make application for unemployment in- 
surance benefits. Payments usually average about $12 a week for 15 or 16 weeks. 
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The business slump in 1937- 
1938 revived the Townsendites 
and other pension groups. Dis- 
satisfaction over the 1935 Act 
also helped new pension drives. 
Under it, old-age pensions did 
not start until 1942. And the old- 
age assistance, for needy people 
already 65, was limited to $15 
a month in Federal aid to each 
person. After the “Ham and 
Eggs” pension plan was narrow- 
ly beaten by California voters 
in 1938, Congress revised the 
Social Security Act to provide 
quicker and more generous pen- 
sion payments. (Schol., Nov. 20, 
p- 11-S.) In 1939 the “Ham and 
Eggs” plan, as well as the Big- 
elow $50-a-month-at-60 _ plan, 
was turned down by California 
and Ohio voters. Later, a poll by 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion showed that a majority 
of all voters in every income 
group believe that an old-age 
pension of $40 a month for single 
persons, and $65 a month for 
married couples, is about right. 
Voters, however, suggested one 
change in pension payments. In- 
stead of paying pensions at 65. 
as provided in the new Security 
Act, they would permit pay- 
ments to begin at 60, as proposed 
by Townsend and other pension 
leaders. 


Social Security workers check re- 
cord ecards closely to keep ac- 
counts of 45,000,000 persons. 
Many workers are still ineligible 
for Social Security pensions. 


Photo by Lange for Federal Security Administration 

















Thomas in the Detroit News 


Many 1940 candidates will try to ride to victory 
on a promise of bigger and better pensions. 


Harris & Ewing 


What changes were made in the So- 
cial Security Act in 1938 and how will 
they aid workers and needy old people? 
1. Payroll taxes, collected from employ- 
ers and employees, will not be increased 
until 1943. 2. Cutting taxes and increas- 
ing pension payments abolished the 
huge reserve fund of $47 billions which 
would have accumulated. (Business nten 
and workers praised these changes’ as 
an aid to recovery since they avoided 
taking so much money out of circula- 
tion.) 3. Instead of waiting until 1942, 
payments totaling $114,000,000 will be 
made in 1940. 4. Federal contributions 
to the old age assistance funds have been 
increased. Federal funds per person per 
month have been raised to $20. Thus, 
if the state matches Federal money 
an old person will get $40 a month. 
5. Monthly old-age pension payments 
are increased, and if the worker dies 
benefits are paid to his widow. 
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Getting Your Money’s Worth 


A Monthly Department of Consumer 


Education for High School Students 


RE you a label reader? 

If you are, you have already made 
some interesting discoveries about can- 
dy. For the candy industry is among 
the first to comply with the provisions 
of the 1938 Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act requiring manufacturers to make a 
full statement of the ingredients they 
have used in their products.” Now on 
the wrappers of most candy bars you 
will find a list telling exactly what has 
gone into the making of the sweet. Simi- 
ilar information will soon be supplied 
about candy that is packed in boxes. 

Almost any one of the labels makes 
fascinating reading. You will find listed 
on them products that you never knew 
were used in candy making. 

Every ingredient, of course, must be 
wholesome to eat. When, for instance, 
the manufacturer uses artificial coloring, 
as many of them do, it will be a certified 
color, or in other words, a color tested 


and approved by the government as safe | 


for consumption. 


Artificial flavoring may likewise be { 
used—but it must be declared. And the \ 


sweetening may be any one of a variety 
of sugars—dextrose, levulose, commer- 
cial glucose or invert sugar. “For dietetic 
purposes, the sugars have about the 
same value,” according to the Consum- 
ers’ Guide published by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. “The chief 
advantage to be gained by the use of 
any one sugar is a manufacturing ad- 
vantage.” 

When you spend money for candy 
you may choose one kind in preference 
to another simply on a basis of taste, 
or you may decide that you want the 

eatest amount of candy that your mon- 
ey will buy. If you want quantity, pay 
attention to figures—the ones printed 
on the label. Your eyes may deceive you 
if you try to judge the amount of candy 
by the size of the bar. Many bars of 
caridy look big, but weigh comparatively 
little. But each manufacturer is required 
to state on the wrapper the weight of 
the candy. All the buyer need do is to 
read before he buys. . 

Follow the same procedure when you 
are buying candy in boxes. There is no 
standard size candy box. Candy may be 
packed in six or twelve ounce contain- 
ers as well as in those that hold a half, 
or a full pound. If you buy one of the 
smaller boxes by mistake, paying for 
* Although the act was passed a year and a half 
ago the effective date of the labeling require- 
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twelve ounces the price of sixteen, you 
have only yourself to blame. For the 
correct weight is given on the box. 
Only if a manufacturer purposely at- 
tempts to deceive buyers by the size 
or shape of the box is he breaking the 
law. The United States Food and Drug 
Administration is now waging a system- 
atic campaign against manufacturers 
who use containers with false bottoms. 





Whitney Darrow, Jr. in the New Yorker 


“With a little pressure, I can usually get 
a big order out of him.” 


Such boxes may be half filled with card- 
board or paper—instead of candy! This 
practice has been outlawed by the new 
food law. Even though the correct 
weight is stamped on the outside of 
the box, the government inspectors have 
the authority to seize such packages. 
This section of the law applies not 
only to candy but to all foods and cos- 
metics. It is one of the most important 
provisions of the new law. But the in- 
spectors have a big job ahead of them, 
before ee action can be taken 
against all such misleading packages. 
It is not safe to assume that the law 
will prevent you from being fooled. The 
buyer is expected to use his own eyes, 
and his head. 
This generation of candy eaters is 
lucky. For good candy can be bought 
at low prices. The use of machines, of 
new ingredients and of modern produc- 
tion methods has sharply cut the price of 
sweets. Only a small quantity of candy, 
one percent of the total packed in boxes, 
sells for a dollar or more a pound. 
Why should even this candy cost so 


much? First of all, the manufacturers 
may use high priced ingredients. There 
are many grades of chocolate, many 
grades of fruits and nuts, and the manu- 
facturer whe buys the first grades nat- 
urally starts with a higher bill for his 
materials. Secondly, some, or all, of the 
candies may be hand made. This may 
not improve the taste, but it does in- 
crease the cost of production. If the 
candies are very small, labor and ma- 
terial costs are stepped up. For small 
candies take more time to make, and 
require more chocolate for the coating. 
Chocolate is one of the most expensive 
of the ingredients used in candy manu- 
facture. In addition to the actual cost 
of the ingredients and of the labor you 
alsc pay for the extra trimmings. The 
ribbon with which the box is decorated, 
the fancy design on the box, the tin foil 
used to wrap the candies, these and 
other packing materials increase the cost 
to the manufacturer —and the price 


charged the buyer. 


Candy sold in bar form is almost al- 
ways less expensive, per pound, than 
candy of equal quality packed in boxes. 
But there is considerable variation in the 
cost per pound of candy sold in bars. 
Some simple arithmetic calculations will 
show you quickly how wide this vari- 
ation may be. If you do this figuring, you 
will make the supplemental discovery 
that certain types of candy generally 
cost less than others. Bars with marsh- 
mallow or nougat centers, for example, 
generally cost less per pound that a bar 
of a solid chocolate. The reason for this 
is that the’ ingredients used in making 
the marshmallow type bars are gener- 
ally less costly than chocolate. The man- 
ufacturer can afford to give you more 
candy for your money, and usually 
he does. 

No such figuring is possible if you buy 
unwrapped candy at two or three pieces 
for a cent. But the health authorities 
warn consumers against such candy for 
even more important reasons. Unwrap- 

ed candy kept on open counters and 
handled by the seller is all too frequent- 
ly not as clean as it should be. Dust may 
have collected on it or the clerk’s hands 
may be in need of washing. Some years 
ago, most candy sold in small quantities 
was not wrapped; nowadays, even pen- 
ny bars of candy come with waxed pa- 
per or cellophane coverings. Such wrap- 
pings mean added protection for the 
consumer, 
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HM#idwinter-Cve Fire 


(Glastonbury, A. D. 90) 


A Christmas Fantasy by Phillips Endecott Osgood 


Characters 
GnartH—the leader of the boys and girls 
(The G is silent in his name) 


(Other boys) (Three girls) 
BroM Bricip 
LLERIC ELLAIN 
CERDIC DACEA 


Several others if desired. 

(They are peasant children in rough 
homespun. Rather ragged. The boys with 
swathings on their legs. Ancient Celtic 
costume suggested. ) 

Tue Drum—Austere. Bearded. Shroud- 
ed in gray. 

Tue Curistian—In a knee-length, wool- 
en tunic, with a full, flowing cloak. 


The Setting 

The play may be simply staged with 
green curtains at the back, which can be 
drawn for the final tableau; unless they 
are made of thin material, through 
which, when illuminated, the tableau 
will show. This is preferable. If more 
adequate staging is possible there may 
well be the bole of a great tree, back 
left, with a branch or two of brown 
leafage indicated overhead. 

For properties, (1) a few stones (or 
imitations), perhaps each the size of a 
head, (2) a ‘good-sized branch of mistle- 
toe, (3) a few holly-twigs which can be 
woven into an extempore crown, (4) 
branches to provide a fire. The fire itself 
will probably be only an electric bulb 
covered (safely) with orange paper, 
over which the sticks are piled. A more 
realistic fire can be made with a silent 
electric fan flat on the floor, the orange 
electric light and irregular orange chif- 
fon streamers on the fan grille. The fan 
and the light are turned on by Brom as 
he kneels to light the fire. 


The Scene 


The group of boys and girls is hud- 
dled irregularly in the forest clearing. 
Gnarth is centrally prominent among 
them. They shiver with the cold and sit 
close to each other for warmth. Three 
share one cloak. 

Lirnic: This cold is in my very bones. 

Exiain: And freezes their marrow. 

Cervic: No wonder, with our tattered 
clothes. There are plenty of holes to let 
in the wind. 

Brom: The winter wind! Brr! (He 
clasps himself tighter.) And the snow! 

Gnartu: Let’s light a fire! 

ELLAIN: There are plenty of sticks. 

Cerpic: But no way to kindle them. 

Brom: There are plenty of flints all 


about. Can’t you strike a spark with 
flints? I can. 
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Note: 


Cenroic: Let’s try. 

Lueric: (leaning forward): You'll do 
no such thing. Don’t you know it’s for- 
bidden to have any fire anywhere to- 
night, until the Druids light their mid- 
night fire on the hill? We can get our fire 
only from theirs. 

Bricww: This is Midwinter Eve. Any 
one knows that. I wish it were tomorrow 
now. Then we'd have our fun and our 
fire! 

Gnartu (leaping to his feet): It isn’t 
fair to make us wait and shiver until 
their fire leaps up. Every hut in the vil- 
lage is cold and damp because the Druids 
command every one to be without fires 
tonight. It might not be so bad if we had 
warm clothes and good food in our stom- 
achs, but the dearth is cruel and we are 
starving. It isn’t fair. 

E.uain: Gnarth, you mustn't talk so. 
At least not so loud. Some Druid might 
be stalking through the woods and hear 

ou. 

‘ Gnartu: I don’t care. The Druids may 
be magicians, and their processions and 
chantings and sacrifices may bring good 
luck to us. Or they may not. They didn’t 
last winter. The drouth killed the crops; 
our old chieftain sickened and died; and 
the pirates sailed in and stole our sheep. 
A lot of good it did for the Druids to hang 
the mistletoe a year ago tonight and 
promise us its hanging would make good 
fortune sure. I’m not afraid to build a fire 
if I want to, in spite of all the Druids on 
Glaston Tor. Who dares to help me? 

(There is uneasy silence. Gnarth glares 
at the group.) 

Lieric: A lot of harm might come of 
defying the Druids. 

Bricip: I’d rather shiver a while. 

Cerpic: Perhaps if we push into such 
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mysteries and disobey the Druids’ word, 
if only to have a fire when they say we 
mustn’t, the winter won’t turn toward 
spring at all but will just keep on colder 
and darker and colder and darker, until 
days get almost nibbled away and nights 
grow months long and crops can’t grow 
and... 


In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Exiain (interrupting): Stop! Stop! 
Stop! You make me shiver worse than 
ever. 

GnartH (taking the initiative): It’s just 
as likely that the Druids’ magic needs 
help. Wouldn't it be stronger if we all 
did it? Wouldn't the springtime and 
good luck more surely come if we all 
joined in on this Midwinter Eve business 
and cut some mistletoe off the oaks and 
made holly-crowns for ourselves and had 
a bonfire and danced around it? Isn’t the 
bad luck our tribe has had perhaps be- 
cause we've let these strange foreign 
priests do our religion for us and shove 
in between us and the Gods? Their great 
circles of stones, which we are forbidden 
to enter, and their peering at the stars 
and the sunrise over the sighting stone 
and their cruel sacrifices and their fires,— 
what do they get for us? The Druids can’t 
do all that needs to be done. For in- 
stance, they never clean all the mistletoe 
off the oak trees: they only cut off one 
or two bunches with their golden sickle 
and leave the rest. 

Bricip: Why do they hang the mistle- 
toe? 

GnakTH (superior): Listen to the baby! 
Every one knows but you, girl. (With his 
hands on his hips he teaches her a les- 
son.) Mistletoe is evil. It’s a parasite. It 
lives on oak trees and sucks their sap. It 
steals their life. It will kill even oak trees 
if it isn’t cut off. No wonder it shows its 
evil by its unhealthy green and its dry 
rattle like a skeleton’s bones. Oak trees 
are the trees the Gods love for their 
sturdy strength and their everlasting life. 
Mistletoe stands for all the badness in 
the world, killing the good. So out the 
Druids go on Midwinter Eve and with 
a gold sickle like the new moon cut off 
the mistletoe, and try to catch the evil 
thing in a cloak held underneath the tree, 
so it can’t touch the ground and poison 
it. And if they catch it so they hang it 
like the criminal it is, and in the joy that 
we're saved bad luck by its hanging we 
all dance and kiss each other and sing. 
Now do you understand? 

Bricw: Wouldn’t you be afraid to 
touch the mistletoe? 

Gnartu: Not I. If I go out to kill Evil, 
hating it, it can’t touch my heart and 
poison my real Me. The Gods would be 
on my side. 

Briciw: I want to know one thing 
more. Even if I’m the only one that 
doesn’t know, tell me why the Druids 
pick out this night to cut the mistletoe 
and have their midnight fire? 

Gnartu (tolerantly): Because, silly, 
tonight is the longest and today has been 
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the shortest of the year and the Druids 
are trying to make the season turn to- 
ward spring. They think if they help the 
Gods by cleansing the world a bit from 
its evil and by putting a bit of summer 
blaze into the middle of winter, days will 
come longer and warmer and good luck 
will grow. Tomorrow ought to be the first 
longer day, really the first day of spring 
long before springtime. That’s why we 
celebrate our Midwinter Feast with so 
much delight. We've helped the year 
turn toward summer! Better things have 
begun. 

Lieric: Come on, then. As they say, 
let’s kill two birds with one stone. That 
is, warm ourselves and help the Gods, 
too. With the same fire. 

Gnartu (taking charge): Lleric, you 
take two or three boys and gather sticks 
and dry tinder. Brom, you find two good 
flints that will strike a spark. The other 
boys go in procession behind me after 
some mistletoe. I have a hunting knife 
that will do for a sickle. Brigid, lend me 
your cloak to catch the mistletoe. (He 
takes it without waiting for her consent, 
and drapes it over his shoulders.) You 
girls, stay here and make some sort of 
circle of stones. And you might pick some 
holly-twigs to make me a crown. 

(The group divides as directed; the 
“Procession” very mock-solemn. Only a 
few girls are left in view.) 

Bric: I’m scared to do this. 

Dacea: But Gnarth takes all the re- 
sponsibility off us. 

Briciw: Nevertheless, I’m afraid. Chil- 
dren have no right to build a fire for the 
Gods. 

Dacea: All we do is get the circle 
ready. Gnarth will build the fire. It’s his 
worry, not ours. 

(They busy themselves finding stones 
and making a circle. The stones are only 
small ones, of course, but should be visi- 
ble. As they work, a Druid appears in 
the shadows, watching and listening, un- 
noticed.) 

Briciww: This circle must have four 
gates, North, South, East and West. The 
big circle up on the Tor has gates where 
the sunrise comes straight through on 
Eostre’s Day in the spring. So my father 
says. 

Dacea: We don’t know what direction 
that is. North, South, East and West will 
have to do for us. 

Evan: I'll get the holly leaves. 

(The stick-gathering boys presently 
return, dropping their tinder and 
branches at the center of the circle.) 

Lueric: That’s not enough for a very 
big fire. 

Cerpic: We're not going to stay here 
till midnight. 

Lueric: It’s getting dusk, though. And 
colder. Hear the wind stir in that oak, as 
if the oak were muttering to itself. 

Cervic: Perhaps it is. Perhaps it is 
muttering curses on us, 


Lueric: Poohl 
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‘“*Let’s try to see the picture of the stable that birthnight in Bethlehem .. . 


(Brom enters with two flints. Ellain 
returns with the holly, weaving it into a 
wreath. The Procession is heard outside 
singing and laughing. In the boys dance, 
Gnarth on ahead, brandishing a branch 
of mistletoe. He takes his stand by the 
laid fire, while all the others join hands 
and march around inside the circle. 





” 


Much laughter. Cries of “We cut the 
mistletoe down!” “Good luck for every 
one!” “Hang the mistletoe high!” “Light 
the fire!” “We're Druids ourselves!” etc., 
etc.) 

Gnartu (raising his voice): Stand still. 
(He talks to the mistletoe, which he holds 
high by the stalk.) Now, old Mistletoe, 
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youre getting what you deserve. You're 
a criminal. You are a thief and a murder- 
er and the sign of all evil. You are bad 
luck for all that you touch. You shan’t 
touch our Earth; you would poison it. 
Listen to your doom, Mistletoe-Bane. 
(He turns to the boys and girls.) What 
is the doom of the Mistletoe, comrades? 

(Together they shout but not in drilled 
unison.) 

ALL: Hang the mistletoe! String it 
up! Hang the evil thing high! 

Gnartu (to the mistletoe): Do you 
hear that? Your spell is ended. As they 
command I will do. 

(He hangs the mistletoe. There is gen- 
eral glee.) 

GnarTH: Brom, try your flints. Light 
our fire. Brigid, hand me my holly-leaf 
crown. 

(She does so. He puts it on. Brom 
kneels, back to the audience, to strike the 
flints and light the tinder. The Druid 
strides forward.) 

Tue Druw: This is blasphemy. Stay 
your hand. 

(There is sudden, awed silence. Every 
one cringes, even Gnarth. Brom desists.) 

Drum (angrily): You mimic sacred 
ceremonial, you audacious imps. You at- 
tempt magic none but the Druids are 
permitted to know and to do. You will be 

unished by the angry Gods. No mere 
— may build a fire for a God on 
Midwinter Eve. (He points his finger at 
Gnarth.) Take off that crown. You are 
the leader in this audacity. I have been 
watching you: you are most to be 
blamed. It is your bumptious game these 
others play. 

GnarTH (stammering): It... it... it 
is not only a game. . . . down underneath 
we didn’t know but that we might be 
helping you Druids get us all some good 
fortune. 

Bric (innocently): Don’t you like 
being helped? 

LieErIc (joining in): Aren’t ordinary 
folk allowed to deal with the Gods? 

Brom: Can't children get near Gods? 

Dacea: Wouldn't a true God say, “Let 
the little children come to me and forbid 
them not?” 

Druw: You cannot understand. The 
Gods are to be approached only by those 
who have great wisdom, secret knowl- 
edge and most ancient lore; who have 
been given permission to speak by the 
Stars. x 

Briciw: Are the Gods so far off as that? 

Dacea: I wish they were friendly and 
that they lived down among us and were 
a comfort, not a fear. 

Dru: You do not understand. You 
are too brazen: too malapert. I know 
you are. All of you are brats of Glaston 
and I shall make report of you to our 
Merlin within the hour. "Tis fortunate 
indeed that I was in time to stop your 
lighting of a fire and spoiling all the good 
we Druids brew on Midwinter Eve, amid 
our awesome circle of great stones high 
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on the Tor. I do not know what punish- 
ment our Merlin will decree because 
you cut the mistletoe and accursedly 
thought to light a fire. 

(While he has been speaking the 
Christian enters. As he begins to under- 
stand, he faces the Druid.) 

CurisT1an: What have those boys and 
girls perpetrated that is so fearful, 
Druid? I gather they have played a kind 
of holy game, but all in innocence. Why 
be so angry? 

Druw: You would not understand. 
You are of that Christian company that 
lives down in the valley by the sacred 
spring. You are of the watchers of the 
talisman you call the Grail. Your faith is 
too simple for you ever to thread our 
mysteries and to know how hideous is 
the interference of these peasant cubs 
with our most potent, secret magic. 

Curistian (laughing): No, I admit I 
cannot fathom your strange vagaries: 
and I do not care to, overmuch. My God 
smiles at children’s ways and welcomes 
the most simple-hearted. 

Gnartu (clutching the Christian’s 
cloak): We were only helping the magic 
of Midwinter Eve. We want to be warm, 
well-fed and happy, and the Druids 
don’t seem to bring blessings to us and 
ours by their sorceries. So we thought 
we'd try for ourselves. 

CurisTIAN: So I guessed. (He turns to 
the Druid.) Druid, be human. Be kindly. 
Chuckle a little at these bairns’ guileless 
copying of your wizardry. Then forgive 
and forget. In your own morbid fashion 
try your eerie arts if you will. We can- 
not stop you. But let children and Chris- 
tians come close to the real God who is 
good will and comfort and peace, by the 
paths their simplicities naturally follow. 

Druw: Our quarrel is an old one, 
Christian. Would your Joseph had stayed 
in far Arimathea and been martyred 
there! Then he would never have come 
here where Rome slave-drives her fa- 
natic Hebrews at work in the tin-mines, 
a-carrying his Grail for our confusion. 
You may have these children and their 
oafish fathers and mothers in their boor- 
ish ignorance. We Druids will undo you 
with magic ere long. You shall yet grovel 
before us. How can you hope to know 
Gods without secret magic? I curse you! 

(He stalks out. The Christian smiles at 
the children and shrugs his shoulders.) 

Gnartu: Do you suppose he will tell 
Merlin what we’ve done? 

Lenic: If he does, awful things might 
happen to us! 

Broo (to the Christian): We like your 
ideas a lot better. 

E.xain: Does your God like boys and 
girls? 

Briciw: Would he be angry if we acted 
a prayer to Him by lighting a fire? 

Dacea: On the contrary, I don’t see 
why He shouldn’t be pleased. 

Cerpic: Does your God come down 
and know what our life is like? Would 


He understand a peasant’s home and 
family such as a 

CurisTIAN: Sit down here with me, 
little friends. I want to tell you a tale, 
which will answer your questions. It’s a 
true one. We call it the Glad Tidings. 
You will see why. . 

(They eagerly seat themselves, the 
Christian highest among them.) 

CurisTIAN: Far off in the land we call 
Holy our God once on a time sent His 
Son, Who shared His own life. And He 
came to our earth as a tiny baby, born 
of a simple peasant mother. Listen to the 
wondrous tale. I know it by heart. 

(He then repeats St. Luke II, 1, 3-16 
with deep feeling in his voice. The chil- 
dren sit spellbound.) 

Bricip (hushed and awed): Born in a 
stable! The Baby and his mother must 
have been cold. 

Brom: Do you suppose they had a 
fire? 

Evan: If I'd have been there I’d 
have lighted one. 

CurisTIAN (rising): Light one now! 

Brom: Here? 

CurisTIAN: Why not? Your fire means 
good will. Even quick-leaping love. 

GnarTH:, Good will in a cold world. 

Cernic: To help God’s springtime be- 

in. 
, Dacea: As if Midwinter Feast were 
His birthday! 

(Brom goes to the piled sticks and, 
back to the audience, strikes his flints. 
He shields the fire until it glows. Then 
he stands.) 

Dacea: What of our mistletoe there? 

CurisTIAN: Let it hang there and be 
glad. Let your hearts thrill, for this 
Christ-child is the conqueror of all evil. 
He has already begun God’s springtime 
as you said; even in a midwinter world. 

Exam: And what of the holly-crown? 

CuristIAN: Oh, keep the holly-crown. 
But don’t wear it. Keep it to remember 
that when the Christ grew up He died 
for us. He wore a crown of thorns. With 
red blood-drops, I fear. He somehow 
gave us His life and the life He gave us 
we get. But how much it cost Him! That 
holly is the sign of His love and its cost. 

(There is silence.) 

GnarTtH: When a fire burns, do you 
sometimes get dreamy and see pictures 
in it? I do, sometimes. 

Bricw: Let's try to see the picture of 
the stable that birthnight in Bethlehem. 
Every one quiet. Looking, looking, with 
the eyes of our hearts. 

(The Christmas tableau shines out 
through the curtain at the back. The 
children drop on their knees.) 

GnartH (barely audible): Little Christ- 
child, do you feel the warmth of the fire 
we lighted for you? 

(The outer curtains close.) 


Reprinted from The Horn Book, by spe- 
cial permission of the editors and the author. 
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PINOCCHIO 


A Puppet Comes to Life 


In a New Color Cartoon 


ALT DISNEY’S Christmas present to the world is his 

new feature-length film of Pinocchio—that wide-eyed 
little wooden puppet who turns into a real flesh-and-blood 
boy after a series of breath-taking adventures. The story of 
Pinocchio, based on a three-hundred-year-old fable, was 
written by Carlo Collodi (the pen name of Carlo Lorenzini) 
late in the 19th century. It has been translated into at least 
two hundred languages and dialects. 

The Walt Disney version has been two years in the mak- 
ing; has employed the talents of 1,200 artists, musicians, 
writers, cameramen and technicians. The millions of movie- 
goers who were delighted by the artistry, imagination, and 
humor of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs know what to 
expect of this new film, even if they have never heard of 
Disney’s motto, “We aim to have our subjects appeal to the 
child in every adult.” 

Pictures from Pinocchio, copyright 1939, by Walt Disney Productions 





l Old Geppetto, the woodcarver, finishes painting the 
“funny face” of his little wooden puppet, Pinocchio. 
(The Blue Fairy gives Pinoke a conscience, Jiminy Cricket) 





2 Pinocchio, who will become a real boy when he learns 
right from wrong, starts to school but falls in with 
Foulfellow, the fox, and the cat Giddy who lure him away. 
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3 The fox and the cat persuade Pinocchio to become an 
actor, then they sell him to a traveling puppet show. 
Pinocchio, the hit of the show, likes the Russian dancer! 
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4 Stromboli, the puppetmaster, realizes that a puppet 


who talks and walks without strings is sensational, 
so he locks poor Pinocchio in a birdcage for safekeeping. 
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5 Pinocchio is ashamed to be found in such a fix, 30 
__ he tries to “explain” things to Jiminy and the Blue 
Fairy. But his lies are as plain as the nose on his face. 
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6 Jiminy Cricket and Pinocchio start back home, after 
the Blue Fairy has helped them escape from the pup- 
pet wagon, but they soon meet up with Foulfellow the fox. 


7 Again Pinocchio falls for the wily fox’s scheming 
: and goes to Pleasure Island. Here he and Lampwick 
play pool and smoke cigars, which make Pinoke turn green! 
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8 Almost too late Pinocchio learns that boys who stay 
on the Island turn to donkeys. Back home safe, he 
rs old Geppetto has been swallowed by Monstro the whale. 
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g Pinocchio and Jiminy determine to rescue Geppetto, 
so they search the bottom of the ocean for Monstro. 
As soon as they meet, Monstro obligingly gulps them down. 





1 After a happy reunion with Geppetto in the whale’s 
stomach, the problem is how to get out. They build 
a raft, light a fire, Monstro sneezes, and out they go! 





ll Monstro gives them a merry chase, but they paddle 
for dear life and finally arrive home, safe again. 
Pinocchio’s bravery is rewarded and he becomes a real boy. 
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THE SHEPHERD 


A Footnote to the Christmas Story 


HE host ot heaven and the an- 
gel ot the Lord had filled the 
sky with radiance. Now the 
glory ot God was gone and the shep- 
herds and the sheep stood under dim 
starlight. The men were shaken by 
the wonders they had seen and heard 
and, like the animals, they huddled 
close. 

“Let us now,” said the eldest ot 
the shepherds, “go unto Bethlehem, 
and see this thing which has come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made 
known to us.’ 

The City of David lay beyond a 
tar, high hill, upon the crest of which 
there danced a star. The men made 
haste to be away, but as they broke 
out of the circle there was one called 
Amos who remained. He dug his 
crook into the turt and clung to it. 

“Come,” cried the eldest of the 
shepherds, but Amos shook his head. 
They marveled, and one called out: 
“It is true. It was an angel. You heard 
the tidings. A Saviour is born!” 

“Il heard,” said Amos. “I will 
abide.” 

The eldest walked back from the 
road to a little knoll on which Amos 
stood. 

“You do not understand,” the old 
man told him. “We have a sign from 
God. An Angel commanded us. We 
go to worship the Saviour, who is 
even now born in Bethlehem. God 
has made His will manifest.” 

“It is not in my heart,” replied 
Amos. 

And now the eldest of the shep- 
herds was angry. 

“With your own eyes,” he cried 
out, “you have seen the host of heav- 
en in these dark hills. And you heard, 
for it was like the thunder when 
‘Glory to God in the highest’ came 
ringing to us out of the night.” 

And again Amos said, “It is not in 
my heart.” 

Another shepherd then broke in. 
“Because the hills stand and the sky 
has not fallen, it is not enough for 
Amos. He must have something loud- 
er than the voice of God.” 

Amos held more tightly to his 
croc’ and answered, “I have need of 
a whisper.” 

They laughed at him and said, 
“What should this voice say in your 
ear?” 
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By Heywood Broun 


Two years ago President Roosevelt read 
a Christmas parable on Christmas Eve 
over the radio. The author of that par- 
able was Heywood Broun, newspaper- 
man (his column “It Seems To Me” is 
syndicated all over the country), essay- 
ist, magazine writer, President of the 
American Newspaper Guild, painter, au- 
thor of nearly a dozen books, and one 
time candidate for Congress. 


He was silent and they pressed 
about him and shouted mockingly, 
“Tell us now. What says the God of 
Amos, the little shepherd of a hun- 
dred sheep?” 

Meekness fell away from him. He 
took his hands from off the crook 
and raised them high. 

“I too am a god,” said Amos in a 
loud, strange voice, “and to my hun- 
dred sheep I am a saviour.” 

And when the din of the angry 
shepherds about him slackened, 
Amos pointed to his hundred. 

“See my flock,” he said. “See the 
fright of them. The fear of the bright 
angel and of the voice is still upon 
them. God is busy in Bethlehem. He 


has no time tor a hundred sheep, 
They are my sheep. I will abide.” 

This the others did not take so 
much amiss, tor they saw now that 
there was a terror in all the flocks 
and they knew the ways of sheep. 
And before the shepherds departed 
on the road to Bethlehem toward the 
bright star, each talked to Amos and 
told him what he should do for the 
care of the several flocks. And yet 
one or two turned back a moment 
to taunt Amos, before they reached 
the dip in the road which led to the 
City of David. It was said, “We shall 
see new glories at the throne of God, 
and you, Amos, you will see sheep.” 

Amos paid no heed, for he thought 
to himselt, “One shepherd the less 
will not matter at the throne of God.” 
Nor did he have time to be troubled 
that he was not to see the Child who 
was come to save the world. There 
was much to be done among the 
flocks and Amos walked between the 
sheep and made under his tongue a 
clucking noise, which was a way he 
had, and to his hundred and to the 
others it was a sound more fine and 
friendly than the voice of the bright 
angel. Presently the animals ceased 
to tremble and they began to graze 
as the sun came up over the hill 
where the star had been. “For sheep,” 
said Amos to himself, “the angels 
shine too much. A shepherd is bet- 
ter.” 

With the morning the others came 
up the road from Bethlehem, and 
they told Amos of the manger and 
of the wise men who had mingled 
there with shepherds. And they de- 
scribed to him the gifts: gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh. And when they 
were done they said, “And did you 
see wonders here in the fields with 
the sheep?” 

Amos told them, “Now. my hun- 
dred are one hundred and one,” and 
he showed them a lamb which had 
been born just before the dawn. 

“Was there for this a great voice 
out of heaven?” asked the eldest of 
the shepherds. 

Amos shook his head and smiled, 
and there was upon his face that 
which seemed to the shepherds 4 
wonder even in a night of wonders. 

“To mv heart,” he said, “there came 
a whisper.” 
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URING the nineteen centuries 

since the angels sang that first 

glad Christmas song hundreds 
of other carols and poems have been 
written about Christmas. Some of 
these have come down to us from un- 
known sources centuries old; others 
have a more recent sound. But they 
all sing of the joyous season of the 
year when the very air is filled with 
the words, “Merry Christmas.” 


If Christmas Day on Monday Be. 
If Christmas day on Monday be, 
A great winter that year you'll see, 
And full of winds, both loud and shrill; 
But in the summer, truth to tell, 
Stern winds shall there be and strong, 
Full of tempests lasting long; 
While battles they shall multiply; 
And great plenty of beasts shall die. 
They that be born that day I ween, 
They shall be strong each one and keen; 
He shall be found that stealeth ought; 
Though thou be sick thou diest not. 
(From the Harleian MS. in British Museum) 


Christmas Bells 
I heard the bells on Christmas day 


Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


And thought how, as the day had come, 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


Till, ringing, singing on its way, 

The world revolved from night to day, 
A voice,.a chime, 
A chant sublime 

Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


Then, from each black, accursed mouth 
The cannon thundered in the South, 
And with the sound 
The carols drowned 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


It was as if an earthquake rent 

The hearth-stones of a continent, 
And made forlorn 
The households born 

Of peace on earth, goodwill to men! 


And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said; 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and 
deep; 
“God is not dead; nor doth He sleep! 
The Wrong shall fail 
The Right prevail, 
With peace on earth, goodwill to men!” 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
(Written during the Civil War) 
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CHRISTMAS POETRY 


From Far Away 


From far away we come to you. 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door. 
To tell of great tidings, strange and true. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 
From far away we come to you, 
To tell of great tidings, strange and 
true. 


For as we wandered far and wide, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
What hap do you deem there should us 
betide? 
Minstrel. and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


Under a bent when the night was deep, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
There lay three shepherds, tending their 
sheep. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


Woodcut by J. J. Lankes 





“O ye shepherds, what have ye seen, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 


on the door, 
To stay your sorrow and heal your 
teen?” 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


“In an ox stall this night we saw, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
A Babe and a maid without a flaw. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


“There was an old man there beside; 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
His hair was white and his hood was 
wide. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


“And as we gazed this thing upon, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
Those twain knelt down to the little one. 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


“And a marvellous song we straight did 
hear, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 
That slew our sorrow and healed our 
care.” 
Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 


News of a fair and marvellous thing, 
The snow in the street, and the wind 
on the door, 


Nowell, Nowell, Nowell, we sing. 


Minstrels and maids, stand forth on 
the floor. 
Old English Carol 


The Pauper’s Christmas Carol © 
Full of drink and full of meat, 


On our Savior’s natal day, 
Charity’s perennial treat; 
Thus I heard a pauper say: 
“Ought I not to dance and sing 
Thus supplied with famous cheer? 
Heigho! 
I hardly know— 
Christmas comes but once a year] 


“After labour’s long turmoil, 
Sorry fare and frequent fast, 
Two-and-fifty weeks of toil, 
Pudding time is come at last! 
But are raisins high or low, 
Flour and suet cheap or dear? 
Heigho! 
I hardly know— 
Christmas comes but once a year! 


“Fed upon the coarsest fare 
Three hundred days and sixty-four 
But for one on viands rare 
Just as if I wasn’t poor! 
Ought I not to bless my stars, 
Warden, clerk, and overseer? 
Heigho! 
I hardly know— 
Christmas comes but once a year! 


“Bright and blessed is the time, 
Sorrows end and joys begin, 
While the bells with merry chime 
Ring the Day of Plenty in! 
But the happy tide to hail, 
With a sigh or with a tear, 
Heigho! 
I hardly know— 
Christmas comes but once a year!” 
Thomas Hood 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor 
Hugo. 

Perhaps you think: that’s a good idea: 
Ive heard about that book: I'll look 
it up in the library. Then you do, and 
see how large it is. “Does she expect 
me to read the Encyclopedia Britann- 
ica?” you indignantly ask yourself. But 
as you continue to keep your eye on 
it, you may notice how worn, even 
battered, the copy looks—at least, I have 
never seen a library copy of Les Miser- 
ables that didn’t show signs of hard 
wear. People have read it before you, 
read it over and over, what’s more. You 
think: “I'll just glance through the first 
part,” and, standing before the shelf, 
you make the acquaintance of Jean Val- 
jean, a “public enemy” of his day, a man 
with a grudge against society and good 
reason for it. He wins your attention, 
your sympathy; you come upon the epi- 
sode of the Bishop’s candlesticks, and 
one more reader has been won to Vic- 
tor Hugo. 

Yes, it’s long, and what’s worse, it 
often keeps you waiting to find out 
something in which you are strongly 
interested. I remember how angry I was 
when the story kept a fugitive on the 
top of a fence while the author gave 
the history of the religious organization 
into whose garden he proposed to jump. 
Of course I skipped that. This plan is 
offered to you as well. You can pick up 
the bits vou skip on the first reading, 
when you go through the book again— 


perhaps a good while after. For, strange 
as it may seem, this is one of the world’s 
books that are often re-read, long as it 
is. No, it’s not really strange. It is a 
world in itself, this novel; the world of 
the underdog. Its characters are people 
who never have things easy and for 
whom things are usually mighty hard. 
They are French people who lived about 
a hundred years ago, but you will find 
a strange and poignant timeliness in 
many of the chapters. Incidentally, you 
might compare its careful accounts of 
the Battle of Waterloo with the brief 
but thrilling Waterloo scenes in Thack- 
eray’s Vanity Fair. 


BEST PLAYS OF 1938-1939. Ed- 
ited by Burns Mantle. 

If your public library is one that tries 
to keep up with contemporary American 
drama, and cannot afford to buy all the 
stage successes as they appear in book 
form—as a good many do, I am glad to 
say--this annual compilation is an ex- 
cellent and useful compromise. It selects 
ten dramatic successes of the year; each 
of these is given in outline, with impor- 
tant scenes in full, or at least enough to 
give a good idea of how the dialogue 
is managed. The result is a neatly con- 
densed but not mutilated version; taken 
together, these give you a cross-section 
of the American stage at the present 
day. There is also a great deal of in- 
formation about plays that have been 
produced during the year. The book is 
a record that makes it highly useful for 
looking things up later. But just for 
reading purposes now, it is always in- 
teresting and often absorbing. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 


By Gretta Baker 


“Mama, there’s that woman again!” Yes, 
sir, Mrs. Malaprop is with us, once more. 
Try to correct her mistakes, then check with 
the key on page 29. 


1. I live in an old house with dormant 
windows. 

2. My friend wrote a clever parity on 
“Yankee Doodle.” 

3. If you need proof, the president will 
corrugate my statement. 

4. The factories are now selling prevari- 
cated houses ready to set up on your own 
land. 

5. This trial is a mere tapestry on justice. 

6. The vandals who desiccated the shrine 
should be severely punished. 

7. When I break a mirror, I have an ad- 
monition of disaster. 

8. The interpret explorer won a medal for 
his exploits. 

9. The soup was served in a large, china 
terrain, 
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10. This brave deed will rebound to your 
lasting credit. 

11. We have been conveyors of fine food 
for the past fifty years. 

12. This society was organized for the 
purpose of elevating the suffering of the poor. 

13. The native chieftain was accused of 
fermenting a revolution among the king’s fol- 
lowers. 

14. My brother, who is in business for 
himself, was formally employed by Stephens 
Brothers. 

15. Here is a writer who combines a facial 
pen with a nimble wit. 

16. If you stand for such treatment, you're 
just a gluten for punishment. 

17. It is an orthodox that a man who de- 
serves so little credit should be so widely 
acclaimed. 

18. It isn’t the heat you mind; it’s the 
humility. 

19. This raincoat is imperious to weather. 

20. Despite your opportunity, I will not 
be persuaded to vote for your candidate. 


Literary Leads 





HORN BOOK 


We wish to draw your attention to 
the Horn Book, a magazine all about 
books and reading for young people, 
The Christmas, 19:39, issue is especially 
interesting to us because its lead article 
was written by our Managing Editor, 
Kenneth Gould, and is on a subject 
you'll like—“Young People’s Literature 
Grows Up.” We also liked the Horn 
Book Christmas play “Midwinter-Eve 
Fire” so much that we asked to reprint 
it in Scholastic and are giving it to you 
this week. The Horn Book comes out 
six times a year, is filled with articles, 
poetry, literary news, booklists,. stories, 
Any Scholastic reader not familiar with 
the Horn Book may obtain a sample copy 
of back issues (not the Christmas issue) 
without charge by writing the magazine, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ADD PINNOCHIO 

Random House has published the 
Walt Disney version of Pinnochio in a 
handsomé dollar edition, profusely il- 
lustrated with the original studio draw- 
ings. The books are selling so fast that 
the original edition of 50,000 is nearly 
exhausted and a new edition of 25,000 
is now on the press. 

You'll also find the entire Disney ver- 
sion (with cuts in color) in the October 
and November issues of Good House- 
keeping Magazine. 


MIDWINTER-EVE FIRE 

Phillips Endecott Osgood, author of 
“Midwinter-Eve Fire” (see page 17-E) 
and a number of other plays, is the 
Rector of Emanuel Church, Boston, and 
Chairman of the Episcopal Church's 
Commission on Religious Drama. 


THE MAN WHO GAVE US CHRISTMAS 

The story of Luke, the young doctor 
of Antioch, who wrote what some have 
called “the most beautiful book in the 
world” in his chronicle of the first Christ- 
mas is the subject of Winifred Kirk- 
land’s article “The Man Who Gave Us 
Christmas” in the December Atlantic. 


PLAYS 

Young people interested in a play 
contest conducted by the Contemporary 
Theatre may write to A. Lightner, 73 
West 11th Street, New York City for 
further rules and details. Closing date 
Feb. 1, 1940. 


NOW AND THEN 

Just received is a little book Christ. 
mas Comes Again, by John N. Thea. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.) A book of Christmas lore, it com 
tains stories. le*ends, customs, carols. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 
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God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen 


very slow old white horses. ‘Only 

now and again, where the road was 
not too slippery with ice, did the carrier 
urge them to a heavy trot. The carrier, 
who'd been paid tuppence to bring me 
from the little market town three miles 
away, whither I'd come by train, set me 
down where Bowers lane leaves the high- 
road at the edge of Peterstow village. 
I'd my clothes in a brown paper parcel. 
Id been traveling since nine in the morn- 
ing, and had come about a hundred 
miles. 


Tee carrier’s cart was drawn by two 


Because I stopped to make snowballs, 
and to slide where there was smooth ice 
in the wheel ruts, it took a long time to 
reach Bowers farm. My paper parcel 
burst open, and I had to stop to tie it up. 
I didn't tie it very well, and it kept burst- 
ing open. But this has little to do with 
what I’m writing about. I’m grown-up 
now, and have a great deal of gray in my 
hair and a great many wrinkles. My 
socks, toothbrush, and handkerchiefs are 
in their right places. Yet it was on this 
same pair of feet that I first went to 
Bowers, and with this same heart puls- 
ing. I’m still me. 

It's Christmas night, and Bowers farm 
is very far away in that quiet valley 
through which the little silvery river 
flows westward to the wide Atlantic. 
Very long ago it is; yet also it is very 
near, and a yesterday. Things do not 
change unless you let them — not the 
things that count, the lovely things. The 
stars are bright to-night, and all is still, 
save for the echo of an echo on the silent 
air, 

My wife and our two daughters—Ap- 
ple Dumpling, aged thirteen, and Honey 

, aged six—are in bed and asleep. 
Ellison, our grown son, and Helen, his 
wife, are gone home an hour or more ago. 
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By Bill Adams 


It is late. The floor is strewn with toys. 
1 have just turned out the lights upon 
the Christmas tree — electric lights of 
many colors which one turns on and off 
by one switch. Artificial icicles that are 
quite safe hang from the tree, which is 
covered with artificial snow that is quite 
safe. When the lights are turned on, ice 
and snow glimmer and gleam. The sole 
gleam now is from a big red candle that 
stands in the window, its light shining 
out into the darkness of the night. By 
the gleam of the big red candle I am 
writing this. 

I had not thought of Bowers farm for 
many years till yesterday, when we were 
all trimming the Christmas tree and 
hanging our stockings in a row along the 
wide mantel above the sunken open fire- 
place. 

It was getting dark when at last I 
came to the door of Bowers farmhouse. 
As I approached it, I heard shouting and 
laughter. When it opened at my rep. a 
wave of warm air streamed out, as 
though to cheer all the cold world out- 
side. It was the night before Christmas 
Eve, and what happened that night from 
the time the door opened I have no mem- 
ory of. But the two following nights I 
can see very plainly, and can hear very 
plainly their sounds. 

Bowers farm was owned and managed 
by a widow with four young daughters 
and a son of my own age. An old Welsh 
servant named Mary Llewelyn lived in 
the house, and two nephews and a niece 
of the widow were visiting. On Christ- 
mas Eve, John Thomas the wagoner, who 
lived in a cottage across the lane from 
the farmhouse, came with his wife and 
their fourteen children. Bill Weevin the 
shepherd, and the girl he was going to 
marry in the spring, came too, and Jack 
Evans the cowman, who was going with 


Thomas’s eldest girl Annie. Last came 
old Garge Gwilliam, the gardener, with 
his old deaf wife and their grown half- 
witted daughter Jane. Everyone gath- 
ered in the stone-floored kitchen, from 
the whitewashed ceiling of which hung 
sides of bacon, and hams, and great 
bunches of herbs. There was a huge plum 
cuke on the table, and there were loaves 
of fresh bread, with cheese, and ale, and 
cider. For the children there were 
pitchers of milk. Mistletoe hung from 
the oaken beams of the ceiling. There 
were red-berried holly wreaths on the 
white-washed walls, and in the windows. 

We played “Here we go gathering nuts 
in May,” and “London bridge is falling 
down,” and “Oranges and lemons said 
the bells of St. Clemens.” Everyone but 
Garge Gwilliam’s old deaf wife, and 
their grown half-witted daughter Jane, 
danced the quadrille, the lancers, and 
the Sir Roger de Coverley, to the tune 
of old Garge’s fiddle. The kitchen was 
lighted by one big bright oil lamp and 
several cow-horn lanterns. In the large 
window was a big thick candle burning 
to show the Christ child the way to 
Bowers farm. 

While we were dancing the Sir Roger 
de Coverley there was a rap on the door. 
Mary Llewelyn opened to the bell ring- 
ers. They came in, sat just within the 
door, and rang their bells. Then they ate 
bread and cheese and drank ale, and 
went on to the next farm: Weir End, a 
mile away through the snow. 

The bell ringers were but a little while 
gone when we heard voices without. 
Mary opened the door and there, in the 
snow, one of them carrying a cow-horn 
lantern, were six village children, necks 
muffled up, woolly caps drawn down on 
their foreheads, snow thick upon their 
ragged clothes. They sang “O come, all 
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ye faithful,” and “Hark! the herald an- 
gels,” and about “peace on earth and 
mercy mild.” And when they had sung 
“The roads are very dirty 

My shoes are very thin, 

I've got a little pocket 

To put a penny in,” 
they were brought into the warm kitchen, 
and ate plum cake and drank milk and 
were given pennies by the widow. Then 
they went on their way to Weir End 
farm, and were gone but a little while 
when more carol singers came. Lads and 
lassies of round eighteen and twenty, 
they too sang, “O come, all ye faithful” 
and “Hark! the herald angels,” and about 
“peace on earth and mercy mild,” sing- 
ing with strong voices in which was 
lightheartedness, and a note as of chal- 
lenge. 

And not es, | had they been gone 
when we again heard voices and, open- 
ing the great oaken door, looked out 
upon a company of men and women of 
and beyond middle age. They sang one 
carol after another, singing as though 
for the joy and delight of it, all uncon- 
scious of the snow and the cold. Not till 
they had been bidden several times did 
they enter the snug kitchen, and eat and 
drink. In their wrinkled faces and steady 
eyes was a strong and a merry content- 
ment. Yet also they resembled in a man- 
ner children, because of the frankness of 
their countenances. When, lifting their 
mugs, they wished us happiness—why, 
then it seemed that happiness must of a 
certainty be, so honest, so stolidly deter- 
mined, were the tones of their friendly 
voices. 

A little after the last carol singers were 
gone the widow took down a lantern 
from its hook, wrapped a shawl about 
her head and shoulders, and we went 
forth from the snug kitchen into the 
thickly falling snow. 

Down the long drive we walked, the 
light of the lanterns shining on the snow- 
laurels, lilacs, and red-berried holly trees 
that bordered it. Through the old iron 
gate we went, and across the lane, and 
thro: gh the high five-barred gate oppo- 
site, into the great fold upon which 
opened the stables and cow houses and 
sheep pens. 

There was a jingle of halter chains, 
and a shifting of hooves, as we entered 
the stable. Boxer and Dobbin, Prince 
and old Tom, Taffy and Merlin, looked 
round at us from questioning eyes. From 
the stable we passed to the cow house, 
where Molly and Creamcup, Hilda and 
Bess, lying soft ir. deep straw, looked up 
at us with big round eyes. Beyond the 
milch cows the long row of great red 
oxen with white faces gazed at us from 
warm straw-strewn stalls. We looked into 
the pen folds where lay the quiet sheep, 
and into the small pen where by himself 
the horned ram dwelt. Silent, they gazed 
at us, expectant-eyed. 

The night was far advanced when we 


went from the fold through the big five- 
barred gate back to the lane. Sleepily 
helding to old Mary’s hand, I heard Jack 
Evans say, “Midnight be a-comin’, John!” 

“Aye, Jack, lad! Soon they’uns'll be 
a-talkin’ same as you an’ me,” replied 
John Thomas. 

“Mary, who'll be talking?” I asked. 

“The be-asts,” replied old Mary Llew- 
elyn. 

“But, Mary, animals can’t talk!” I 
argued. 

“If it be Christmas Eve, little lad,” she 
answered me. 

And then John Thomas and Jack 
Evans and Bill Weevin, old Garge and 
the women and sleepy children, were 
calling “Good night” and “Merry Christ- 
mas,” and disappearing toward their cot- 
tages through the thickly falling snow. 

We came back to the warm kitchen. 
The widow put out her lantern. Mary 
lit tallow candles and handed them 
round for us to go to bed by. With the 
bright oil a extinguished, and our 
candles in our hands, we went from the 
kitchen into the hallway. Only the tor- 
toise-shell cat was left in the kitchen, 
curled in her box by the stove. On the 
window sill the big candle still burned 
clear and steady, gleaming out into the 
snow, to show the Christ child the way 
to Bowers farm. 

On our way to bed we were allowed 
to peep into the drawing-room, in which, 
all along the wide mantel, hung a row of 
empty stockings-high above the bright 
fire. 

“Mary, how can Santa Claus come 
with a fire burning?” I fearfully asked. 

“Doan’t ’ee be a-frettin’, little lad! 
Just ee wait!” replied old Mary. 

All I know of the rest of that night is 
that Santa Claus came. I didn’t see him, 
but my stocking was full next morning— 
as were those of all the other children. 








BILL ADAMS 


YW HEN Bill Adams was seventeen years 
old he left the silk top hat and walk- 
ing stick Public School he hated in Eng- 
land, and went away to sea. “In a square 
rigger, of course,” he wrote us once. “No 
steam kettles for me. The moment I en- 
tered the half deck I was at home.” 


Years later, home from the sea, the 
sailor Bill Adams found he could spin 
many a fine vigorous yarn about the rage 
of the elements and flooded decks and 
hurricanes yelling in the shrouds, in 
man’s eternal battle with the ole dabbil 
ocean. His stories (mostly about the sea) 
which have appeared in many magazines, 
have won him a large number of readers 
all over the world. He has recently pub- 
lished his autobiography, Ships and 
Women. 

“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen,” 
which we reprint here from the Atlantic, 
must be autobiographical, at least in 

d. The Atlantic calls Mr. Adams “an 
English oak who has his roots deep down 
in California,” where he has been living 
and writing for more than a dozen years. 





There was no question about his having 
been, for in those days there was no 
cynical child. In those days when you 
heard the carol singers’ “O come, all ye 
faithful,” that “ye” meant yourself. With- 
out question you accepted the invitation, 

We opened our stockings in the draw- 
ing-room, where was also the Christmas 
tree. The Christmas tree was covered 
with tiny wax candles of many colors, 
and every candle had to be lighted with 
a match. On the branches of the tree, to 
represent snow, was cotton wool. In 
those days a Christmas tree was not 
alone a thing o beauty and of joy. It was 
a thing of danger, too—a thing for small 
children not to come too close to. 

I don’t recall anything else very defi- 
nitely of that day till evening. I see 
wrapping paper and string, toys and 
books and sweets, all over the house, I 
see turkey and goose, turnips and car- 
rots, parsnips and baked potatoes, on- 
ions and cabbage and pickles; shiny ap- 
ples, red, yellow, and green; big jui 
deep-green winter pears; walnuts, hazel- 
nuts, cobnuts, and filberts; and, from 
lands beyond the sea, oranges, figs, dates, 
raisins, prunes, coconuts, tangerines 
wrapped in tinfoil, and almonds and 
Brazil nuts. There was a sprig of red- 
berried holly stuck in the top of the 
Christmas pudding. I see it all in a sort 
ot happy haze, and hear a continuous 
murmur of talk, with laughter rising and 
falling, young feet running to and fro, 
and young and old faces shining. 

And I see old Mary come to the draw- 
ing-room from the kitchen, where she 
has just finished washing the dishes. She 
says something in a low voice to the 
widow, who replies, “You stay here now, 
Mary. I'll go see to him.” 

The caw went to the kitchen. I fol- 
lowed, curious. 

He stood with his back to the great 
oak door, his battered hat in his thin fin- 
gers. Bare knees showed through holes 
in his ragged trousers. A jacket with 
frayed sleeves and holes at the elbows, 
its collar missing, hung loosely from his 
sharp shoulders. His face was pale. He 
was shivering, at his feet a little pool of 
water from the snow that had melted and 
run from him. The widow set a plate 
heaped with food on the table, and bade 
him sit down to it. About it she set other 
plates, with fruits and pudding and nuts, 
and a tankard of ale. Then, without hav- 
ing noticed me, she went back to the 
drawing-room. 

He didn’t seem able to eat. He nibbled 
a bite of this and of that. The tortoise 
shell cat leaped to a chair beside him 
and regarded him solemnly. He reached 
out a hand and stroked her soft warm 
fur. Having eaten scarcely anything, he 
leaned wearily back in his chair. The oil 
lamp went out. Mary must have forgot- 
ten to fill it that morning. The only light 
in the kitchen was that of the big candle 
burning in the window to show the 
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Christ child the way to Bowers farm. He 
gazed at it, his eyes full of longing. There 
wasn't a sound. By the light of the candle 
I could see beyond the windowpane the 
big flakes falling. He rose, picked his hat 
up from the floor, and looked uncertainly 
about the dimly lit kitchen. Something 
told me that he wanted to say. “Thank 
you” before he went away. ‘ 

I was just starting to the drawing- 
room to call the widow when he became 
aware of my presence. Without a word, 
reading my mind, he shook his head. 
Had he said aloud, “Don’t disturb any- 
one on my account,” his meaning could 
have been no plainer. Next moment he 
was gone through the great oak door out 
to the cold snowy night. Left alone in 
the dim kitchen, I was suddenly very 
frightened. Of just what I was afraid I 
could not have said. Old Mary Llewelyn 
appeared, closing the kitchet. door be- 
hind her, shutting away the sounds of 
merriment in the drawing-room. Un- 
aware of me, she sat down in the just- 
vacated chair, longing eyes fixed upon 
the big red candle that burned on the 
window sill, her aspect one of utter lone- 
liness. I ran to her and buried my face 
upon her flat breast. 

“Doan’t ’ee be a-frettin’, little lad! 
Yonder’s the candle burnixi’, Just ‘ee 
wait!” said old Mary, stroking my head. 

Now, as I say, Bowers farm had been 
forgotten till yesterday, when my wife, 
Apple Dumpling, Honey Bee, Helen and 
Elon, and I were trimming the Christ- 
mas tree and hanging our stockings along 
the wide mantel above the sunken fire- 
place, in which a bright fire burned. 


I paused and looked from a window 
out to the starry dark. Faintly I could 
hear the murmur of the creek that, a 
short distance away, flows westward to 
the wide Pacific. Dim in the starshine I 
could see the trees that border our drive, 
the branches of the great oak that spread 
over our roof. On a hill a little to the 
north of the drive’s end an air-mail bea- 
con flashed alternate red and white rays 
across the sky. From high above our roof 
came the drone of a passenger plane. 
Round a curve in the paved highway that 
passes between the drive’s end and the 
beacon hill came the lights of a trans- 
continental auto stage. It was at that 
instant that Honey Bee spoke. 

“Daddy, how can Santa Claus come 
down the chimney with a fire burning?” 
asked Honey Bee. And spark touched 
spark. Memory’s embers were fanned to 
flame, and I heard old Mary Llewelyn 
answering that same question asked by 
me so long ago when I was Honey Bee’s 
age. And I wondered if in stage or plane 
was some small boy on his way to spend 
Christmas many hundreds of miles, per- 
haps a thousand miles, away. “How dif- 
ferent it all is to when I was a child,” I 
thought. 

On our little farm, so little that it 
Scarce can be called a firm, is neither 
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wagoner, cowman, shepherd, gardener, 
nor serving woman. It is but a few 
months since we moved here from the 
city, twenty miles away, where live many 
friends. Distance precludes neighborli- 
ness. Now, on Christmas Eve, no one 
would be dropping in upon us to wish us 
good cheer and to share for a space the 
warmth of our hearth. A sort of sadness 
came over me, a longing. There was too 
much haste, too much noise, in this mod- 
ern world where all was so changed. 
The trimming of our tree was finished. 
The stockings were hung in a row on 
the mantel. The many-colored lights on 
the tree twinkled and gleamed, the fire 
blazed bright, and in a window, on the 
window sill, a big red candle burned, as 
long ago a big red candle had burned at 


Bowers farm. 


I took a powerful flashlight, opened 
the French door, and stepped out to the 
starry dark, my wife at my side, the 
children old and young following, and 
the two little terriers that keep the rats 
from our outbuildings and the gophers 
from our two acres following them. Un- 
der the branches of the great oak we 
went, past the pomegranate, oleander, 
deodar, aad redwood trees; beneath the 
sky in which, now far away, the lights of 
the passenger plane still winked, along 
which the beacon sent its constant ray, 
under which, along the paved highway, 
countless hurrying cars sped. 

There was the jingle of a halter chain, 
and a shifting of hooves, as we looked 
into the little barn where Moby the sad- 
dle horse, and Molly the cow, and Honey 
Bee’s pet lamb, lay bedded in deep dry 
straw. They looked at us expectant-eyed. 
Honey Bee wanted to stay, to hear them 


talk. “They'd not talk with people about,” 
I assured her. We looked in at my wife's 
tuikeys, geese, chickens, ducks and pig- 
eons. There was a rustle of feathers, and 
a low cooing from the gloom. When we 
went back to the porch Dumpling sug- 
gested that, since the night was not cold, 
we might leave the door open, and so 
overhear the beasts talking. When I 
negatived that, she said that she didn’t 
believe animals talked on Christmas Eve, 
and asked if I had ever heard them. 

“If I'd been near enough to overhear, 
they'd not have talked,” I told her. 

When the others went in, she lingered 
on the porch. | stayed with her. The 
ridges of the near hills were distinct in 
the starshine. The canyons were black 
gashes. In them, when spring came, the 
buckeye would flower, the madrone, and 
the wild mountain lilac. On hill and in 
canyon, in place of the red-berried holly 
ot Bowers eg were the no less bright 
red berries of the toyon. To match the 
memories of my boyhood, there was 
beauty for beauty. Home was very sweet. 
And yet upon me there was still that 
longing. 

“Ah, if only the carol singers would 
come! If I could just hear carol singers 
again!” thought I, and thought also, 
“There was neighborliness in the lanes 
in the old days.’ 

Dumpling went in. I followed. We all 
sat on the step of the sunken fireplace, 
with the firelight in our faces; behind us 
the lights of the tree, on each wall 
wreaths of red-berried toyon and of ever- 
green, and in th’ window, burning with 
a clear unwavering flame, the big red 
candle to show the Christ child the way 
to Oakcroft farm. 

We had but sat down when there was 
a step on our porch. Our little lane is a 
blind lane. Sometimes someone from the 
paved highway near by mistakenly takes 
it and comes to ask directions. This 
would be someone from the hurrying 
mob. I rose and opened the door. 

“’Appee Kreesmas!” cried Tony Giam- 
mona. “’Appy Kreesmas!” cried Mrs 
Giammona. “Happy Christmas!” came a 
chorus from the eight Giammona chil- 
dren. 

Tony and his wife are from Sicily; the 
children were born in America. Mrs, 
Giammona has done our washing a few 
times. Dumpling takes it, the eldest Gi- 
ammona child brings it back. My wife 
and I had scarce set eyes on Mr. or Mrs, 
Giammona. 

Tony was dressed in his best suit, 
from a mail-order house. He can’t write 
English, but his eldest child goes to high 
school and writes his orders for him. 
Mrs. Giammona was dressed in an old 
silk dress worn long ago in Palermo and 
used on only the most special occasions. 
The girls were all in brightly colored 
new silk dresses from the mail-order 
house. Very lovely they were with their 
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13. Noel! Noel! 
By Gay Head 


ter’s garage was old Santa’s work- 

shop, judging by the hustle and 
bustle about the place just before Christ- 
mas. There was much going-in-and-out 
by all the Trotters and several of the 
Central High crowd, but Tommy and 
Chip Morton practically lived in the 
garage for the three days before Christ- 
mas. It was headquarters for their 
Christmas wreath-making business. 

Tommy had hit on the idea one night 
several weeks before, while figuring on 
what he could sell enough of to make 
“expenses” for Christmas. The minute 
the wreath idea came to him, he rushed 
to the telephone and called Chip, his 
partner in several previous business ven- 
tures. 

“Hey, Chip,” Tommy shouted excit- 
edly over the phone, “I've got it! What 
is it that everybody has at Christmas— 
well, most everybody, anyhow?” 

“Oh, a little extra sleep, a lot of lousy 
neckties, a—say, what is this, a new 
gag?” Chip said. 

“No, this is on the level. Only I mean 
things like—like trees, but not trees be- 
cause too many people go out into the 
woods and get their own. This is some- 
thing that you can’t chop down.” 

“Well, I give up,” came Chip’s dis- 
gusted comment. “You're nuts.” 

“No, listen . . . Wreaths. Christmas 
wreaths! You can’t go out and chop 
down a wreath, can you? But lots of 
people buy them, don’t they?” 

“Sure, but what’s that got to do with 
us?” 

“Plenty, if you need spending money 
as much as I do. We can make wreaths, 
you dim-wit, and sell them for a neat 
profit. That is, if you'll wind yourself 
up and get going. First, we'll have to 
do a little research—” 

Chip ‘was “on”, so he and Tommy 
started working on the idea the next 
afternoon after school. The “research” 
consisted mostly of measuring front 
doors in different neighborhoods. Tom- 
my said it was very important to de- 
termine what size wreath would be the 
best seller, then make all the wreaths 
alike. 

After their house-to-house survey the 
ae investigated wholesale prices 
or wire rings, spruce boughs, pine 
cones, and other materials and_ tools 
with which to work. They decided to 
make 14-inch spruce wreaths to sell for 
$1 apiece and to give their customers 
a choice of red, aluminum-colored, gilt 


Y we would have thought the Trot- 


or natural pine cones. Tommy figured 
the whole thing out on paper. If they 
sold 80 wreaths, they would each clear 
about $25. They would have to work 
in an unheated room to keep the spruce 
needles from falling, so they engaged 
the use of the Trotter's garage and Chip 
brought over his radio to furnish “a little 
hot music to take the chiil off their work- 
shop.” 

They made up two samples and in 
a Saturday afternoon they got orders 
for 62 wreaths between them. The num- 
ber of orders rose to 78 before they 
actually started making them three days 
before Christmas. They had planned 
to do the job alone but, finally, they 
broke down and hired Pete and his pal, 
Butch Robbins, to help in stripping the 
small branches of spruce from the main 
boughs and to deliver the wreaths on 
their bikes, as they were finished. Pat 
and Ginny were also called in to help 
tie the ribbon bows and Miss Sue did 
her bit by supplying cocoa and hot 
snacks at frequent intervals, because the 
garage was (according to Tommy) 
e-c-c-colder than a grass shack at the 
South Pole! 


They all worked like Trojans but 
Christmas Eve, there were still a half 
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dozen wreaths to be finished. Pete and 
Butch had to leave early and be Wise 
Men in a Christmas pageant and Pat and 
Ginny had to help with supper. Pat 
dashed back out a few minutes before 
eight and told them to hurry up, some 
of The Crowd were coming over and 
sing carols a little later and she and 
Ginny were fixing refreshments of hot 
spiced punch, cakes and sugar dough- 
nuts. 

“Sounds like heaven to me. Brr-rr!” 
Tommy shivered. “We're about through 
here. This is the last wreath. Come on, 
Chip, let’s load up the Clipper and take 
off. Whew! Something tells me I wasn’t 
cut out to be a florist. Not the fresh-air 
variety, anyhow.” 

“Let her go,” Chip puffed, falling in- 
to the back seat with all six wreaths 
on top of him. _ 

“And if you see any . . . stray dogs, 
bring ‘em back,” Pat called. “The more 
the merrier, you know!” 

“Okay—” the rest of Tommy’s answer 
was drowned out by the Clipper’s asth- 
matic cough and the backfire with which 
she always got under way. 

Tommy let Chip out at the Parkview 
Apts. with four wreaths to take in and 
said he’d be back as soon as he’d de- 
livered the others. Chip’s last stop was 
Apartment 4B. He was too “whipped” 
to notice the name on the tag. Tubby 
Adams answered the doorbell. 

“Oh—uh—hello, Tub,” he said. “Is 
this where—oh, of course, your mother is 
Mrs. George Washington Adams, isn’t 
she? Well, here’s your Christmas 
wreath.” 





Tubby was a little shy at first, but everybody else was so gay it was easy to get 
into the same spirit. Pretty soon she was singing “Noel” with the best of them. 
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“Oh, yes,” Tubby said. “Mother said 
something about it before she and Dad 
went out—to—a dinner party. Thanks, 
and won't you come in?” 

“No, thanks, I’m pretty grimy and—” 
Chip stopped short. Somehow she look- 
ed sort of sad and lonely standing there. 
“Say, why don’t you come and go back 
to the Trotter's with us? All the gang 
will be there and Pat said for us to bring 
back—it isn’t a party,” he added, afraid 
Tubby might think she would be crash- 
ing the gate. 

“Oh—oh,” Tubby hesitated, but her 
desire to be with The Crowd, or with 
anybody on Christmas Eve, got the best 
of her. “I'd like to, if you're sure I won't 
be butting in. And if you'll wait until I 
call Mother and tell her where I'll be!” 

Tub was back from the phone in two 
shakes with her hooded coat on. She 
looked—pretty keen, Chip thought. It 
was the first time he noticed her lately 
but she was getting down to a normal 
size now and, somehow, everything 
about her looked different—and better. 

Tommy was a little surprised to see 
who was with Chip, when he picked 
them up, but he was too tired to register 
much of anything. Pat opened the front 
door for them when they arrived back at 
the Trotter’s. 

“Hi—well, hi!” she repeated when she 
recognized Tub. “I’m so glad you 
brought a girl back, Tommy,” she went 
on, with a devilish twinkle in her eye. 
“We've simply scads of boys and no girls 
here for some unknown reason. Come 
on in, Tubby. We're just getting ready 
to tune up and sing some.” Tubby was 
a littlke shy and unsure of herself at 
first, but everybody else was so gay that 
it was easy to get into the same spirit. 
Pretty soon she was singing “No-o-o- 
well” right up the scale with the best 
of them. By the time the party landed 
in the kitchen (as usual at the Trotter’s 
house), Tubby was sure she’d never had 
such a good time in her life! Chip was 
ever so nice to her all evening and of- 
fered to see her home. They sang carols 
all the way, even stopping at several 
lighted windows on the first floor of the 
Parkview and serenading people. Thev 
did quiet down in the corridors, though, 
because it was almost midnight. Chip 
told her goodnight and “a merry merry 
one” at the door but, when she went 
inside, Mr. Adams was just turning off 
the radio to go to bed. 

“Who brought you home, Angela?” he 
asked casually. 

“Oh, just the—captain of the football 
team,” she answered with “important” 
nonchalance. Then, in spontaneous com- 
bustion, she burst forth, “Whee! Merry 
Christmas, Dad,” and gave him the big- 
gest hug he’d had from her in years, 
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black shoe-button eyes and olive faces. 
The boys were in gay green new sweat- 
ers and new trousers. 

While the little Giammonas laughed 
and talked with Dumpling and Honey 
Bee, Tony and his wite sat down and 
gazed round the big room. “Dees verra 
nice ‘ome,” said Tony. Mrs. Giammona 
said, “You sure got nice ‘ome, you folks!” 
Their dwelling has some windows miss- 
ing, and is devoid of carpets; in places 
wallpaper hangs in shreds. Tony prunes 
fruit trees for a living, but for a long 
time has not been well enough to work. 
Mrs. Giammona takes in washing. They 
“make out.” 

“We ’ave to go. We got forty peoples 
come to-morrow,” said Tony presently. 
He has five brothers, each married and 
with a family. “We wants you folks to 
come. We goin’ to dance old countree 
dances!” he added. 

“Sure, we wants you folks to come! 
We goin’ to barbecue a goat. Maybe two, 
tree goats!” cried Mrs. Giammona. We 
might have been her own kin. 

Having allowed Dumpling to accept 
the invitation, being unable to do so our- 
selves because of other plans, we prom- 
ised to come next time the Giammonas 
had a party. We loaded the children with 
oranges and candy and saw them away. 
As they disappeared in the darkness, 
Tony’s voice came back to us. “Dose ees 
nice peoples. I ’opes zey ‘ave ‘appee 
Kreesmas!” 

So here again was beauty for beauty. 
Jn place of John Thomas's honest friend- 
ship, that of Tony Giammona. 

“Ah, if only the carol singers would 
come!” thought I. But that would not be. 

I sat down on the step of the sunken 
fireplace, where all the others save 
Dumpling were seated. Dumpling sat on 
the couch in the far corner. Close by her 
burned the big red candle. From above 
our roof came the noise of another plane. 
Flying low, it passed with a roar of mo- 
tors. From the paved highway came the 
insistent honk of another transcontinen- 
tal auto stage demanding the right of 
way. ; 

I glanced toward Dumpling, and I 
shuddered. A thoroughgoing radio fan, 
she knows all the programs, and the spe- 
cial time for each. Her finger was on the 
button. In a moment she would turn it, 
and flood the room with something about 
“gang busters,” or “phantom pilots,” or 
with jazz or buffoonery. 

“Dumpling, it’s time for bed!” I called. 

“Let me stay a little while. There’s 
something I like coming on,” pleaded 
Dumpling. And what could I say? Could 
a man with gray hair have his child think 
him an old crab, upon Christmas Eve? 
What could my child know or under- 





stand of the longing that was in me? If 
al! was changed since I was a child, that 
was none of her doing. 

There was silence now, no sound from 
sky or highway. In silence I sat thinking, 
waiting with dread the noise that Dump- 
ling all too soon would turn loose. 

I bowed my head. With my eyes on 
those same feet on which, so long ago, 
I walked down Bowers lane, I thought 
of Bowers farm. I said to myself, “I'll just 
keep thinking of when I was a child at 
Bowers, and of the carol singers. If I 
just keep thinking, it will drown out the 
horror of modernity.” 

There was a faint click as Dumpling 
turned the button. 

And then, in a moment, my wife and 
our grown son and his wife, and our two 
small daughters, were singing, their 
voices joining with the air-borne chorus 
of many singers singing far away—sing- 
ing, all of them, as though for the joy 
and the delight of it. 

“O come, all ye faithful,” they sang, 
and “Hark! the herald angels,” and of 
peace on earth. And last they sang— 


“God rest you merry gentlemen, 

Let nothing you disma YY... 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 

Was born on Christmas Day!” 

While they were singing that last carol 

there came again from our rooftree the 
drone of a plane, and a transcontinental 
auto stage upon the paved highway 
honked for the right of way. With my 
eyes uplifted, I saw the beacon’s way 
across the sky. Upon our window sill the 
big red candle burned, with faithful 
flame unwavering. And of a sudden it 
was as though nothing were changed— 
as though all were as it had been so long 
ago at Bowers farm. Bowers farm and 
Oakcroft were become one. And I said 
to myself, “Things do not change unless 
you let them change—not the things that 
count, the lovely things.” 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, by spe- 
cial permission of the editors and the author. 








Key to “Test Your Vocabulary” 


(Page 24-E) 
1. dormant should be dormer 
2. parity “—“ parody 
3. corrugate “ “corroborate 
4. prevaricated “ “ prefabricated 
5. tapestry “ “ travestry 
6. desiccated “ desecrated 
7. admonition “ “premonition 
8. interpret “intrepid 
9. terrain *  “™ tureen 
10. rebound “ —— “ redound 
11. conveyors “ “purveyors 
12. elevating “ “alleviating 
13. fermenting “ — “ fomenting 
14. formally “formerly 
15. facial ae 
16. gluten “ “glutton 


17. orthodox “ “paradox 


18. humility “ humidity 
19. imperious “ _“ impervious 
20. opportunity “ importunity 
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WHERE TO BUY 
U. S. $1, $2, $4 and $5 STAMPS 
DIFFERENT UN 


included in our packet of 

STATES STAMPS given ry new approval b—- ——4 
coat a, Se sestene. Perforation Gauge and Millimeter 
ie also 

BROWNIE STAMP SHOP, Dept. S FLINT, MICH 








SENSATIONAL GUARANTEED OFFER! 

25 BETIEK GRADE STAMPS. All are large com- 
memoratives and pictoriais, including at least one set 
complete. Positively no cheap European such as is 
found in mixtures, ete. ‘his superb collection with 
attractive approvals sent you immediately for only 5c. 

und it this isn’t the best premium you ever received! 
AARON A. GROVE CO., 306 S&S. BLANCHARD, 
SEATTLE WASH. 


STAMP CATALOGUE FREE!! 
NEW HEVISED EDITION—Giant fifty-page (Quarter- 
ly Listing Albums, Supplies, Canadians, Newfound- 
lands, United States, New Issues, Foreigns and Pic- 
torials. mo Galore 
EMPIRE STAMP eonreey 
Dept. SB oronto, Canada 


UNITED STATES ONLY 
We sell old issues, commemora- 
tives, air, mails, etc., at lowest 




















approvals). ADAM S. BERT CO. 
Parke Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPECIAL XMAS ey tollows: 











5—Locomotive stamps, Scott Cat. -25¢ 
5—RBird -12¢ 
5—Navage os o “ “ ‘oo 
6—Ship Ld id “ “- | 6c 
6—Animal - _ = = -l6e 
6——Airmail - = = © -19¢ 

fotal .99c 


he above most orn one a to NEW 

APPROVAL APPL ICANTS — for 15c. BILL 

BUYD, 3422 aes Ave., J., Cleveland, O, 
Offer good only untii Jan. "sist, 1940 
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stamps 
Free Stamp Mag- 
azine, together with a large 
packet of stamps from scarce 
countries. A real bargain, 
only 5c with approvals. 
™\. CAPITAL STAMP CO., 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 








YOUNG COLLECTORS: We have a wonderful 
supply of stamps from every country for you. 
Reasonable prices. Look them over! Send for 
approval lists today. Skinner Stamps, 306 East 
Fourth, Long Beach, Calif. 


25 JAPAN FREE 


ONLY to those who enclose 3c postage and re- 
— Sat te Approvals, %4c up. Jos. 
ore Dr., St. Joseph, Mich. 

















MUSSOLINI 
Only stamp ever issued showing his picture! 
E to approval applicants 
sending 5c for 100 DIFFERENT. 
WINEHOLT STAMP CO., Box 7, Woodbine, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL MERMAID, UGLY DUCK- 
LING and GIANT MOSQUITO! These 
unusual stamps along with POLAND, ICE- 
—— _ LAND, U. SB. and others with Approvals. 
Send 3c postage. EARL C. PINKERTON, 
5606-X Lansdowne Ave. Phila., Pa. 


Free!! TWO CORONATION SETS. Send 3c post- 
®® age. Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312Y Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 

















$1.00. $5.00 PUSTAGE = STAMP, 6c. 
Frank Strosky, Box 53, Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 





oe cash, stamps, sell my approvals. Nickel packets. 
. 8. ELLIS, 2841 West 37th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Frequently our Advertisers offer “Approv- 
als.” If you order stamps on approval you 
will receive sheets of stamps with the 
price of each stamp written below it. 
Please notify Scholastic if any dealer sends 
you approval sheets without your request- 
ing them. 














Classified 


FREE valuable infor 1000 different stamps, 

50c. 5000, $10.00. 60 different U. S. Commemo- 
ratives, 50c. 100 different Airmails, $1.00. 
Dutton-Efker, Anaheim, Calif. 


5 SETS, Premiums and Packet 3c. With Approvals. 
Mailmart, Box 27, Grand Central, New York, N.Y. 


147 ABYSSINIA, Congo, Siam, Trinidad, Turkey, 
Puerto Rico, etc. 10c. Lufbery, Middletown, Conn. 
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prices. Send 5c for mailing our | 
complete U. S. Catalogue. (No | 
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The Interesting Story 
of Christmas Island 


N Christmas day, 1777, two small 
ships were sailing toward an is- 

land just north of the Equator in the 
Pacific Ocean. The ships’ crews were 
weary and homesick. They had been 
voyaging through the Pacific Ocean for 
more than a year, exploring the numer- 
ous islands there. Captain Cook, the 
English explorer who commanded the 
ships, told his men‘ that they would cel- 
ebrate Christmas on the island ahead. 
When the ships were anchored in the 


| harbor, Captain Cook and his men went 


ashore. They gathered cocoanuts and 
tropical fruits and had a Christmas feast 
on the coral sands. Before sailing away, 
Captain Cook raised a British flag on 
the shore, and took possession of the 
island for England. He called it Christ- 
mas Island in memory of the day on 
which it was discovered, and the Christ- 
mas dinner he’d had there. 

As the years went oy, several dif- 
ferent explorers laid claim to Christmas 
Island. Some of these explorers were 
Americans, who claimed the island for 
the United States. But Great Britain 
would not relinquish its claim to the 
island. 


U. S. Islands Nearby 


Nearby are Howland, Baker, and Jar- 
vis Islands, which belong to the United 
States. They are now important as air- 
plane stations between Honolulu and 
Australia. It was near Howland that 
Amelia Earhart, the aviatrix, disappear- 
ed. 

In 1914, a company of cocoanut grow- 
ers known as the Central Pacific Cocoa- 
nut Plantations, Ltd., got a 99-year lease 
on Christmas Island from the British 
government. They planted almost the 
entire 400,000 acres in cocoanuts. The 
resident manager of the Central Paci- 
fic Cocoanut Company acts as governor 
of the island. He and his officers main- 
tain law and order, and also run the 
only mailing service. 

The first Christmas Island stamps 
were issued in 1915 by the Central Pa- 
cific Cocoanut Company, in denomina- 
tions of 5 and 10 cents. These stamps 
are called “labels” because they are is- 
sued by a private company instead of 
by a government. The 5-cent label 
shown on this page is beautifully print- 
ed in yellow, red, and blue. It pictures 
the yacht, Ysabel May, approaching the 
island at sunset to collect the mail. The 
stamp is cancelled with a large circular 
hand stamp with the inscription “Central 

Pacific Cocoanut Plantations, Ltd., 
Christmas Isd.” in a double circle with 


MPS 


a large cocoanut palm in the center. But 
this does not show on the reproduction 
shown below. 

Recently Christmas Island has gained 
a new importance. Trans-Pacific air- 
plane companies would like to use it as 
a sea-plane base. There is a large, pro- 
tected lagoon on Christmas Island, and 
it is on a direct airline between America, 
New Zealand, and Australia. 

About 190 miles south of Java in the 
Indian Ocean there is another Christ- 
mas Island. It is a small island, only 12 
miles long and 9 miles wide. This Christ- 
mas Island has been a British possession 
since 1889. No one knows just when 
the island was discovered, nor how it 
got its name. A Dutch chart of 1666 
shows it under the name of Moni. Ex- 
plorers who visited the island later re- 
ported that it was uninhabited. 











Yacht at Choletnns fend 


In 1891, most ot the island was leased 
to two Englishmen, who formed a com- 
pany to explore it. They found that 

“ Christmas Island II rested on top of an 
ancient submarine volcano. For millions 
of years the ocean waves deposited thin 
layers of limestone in the crater of the 
volcano. Finally the limestone was wash- 
ed above the surface of the ocean, until 
Christmas Island II was formed. 

Years passed, and the sea-birds were 
the only inhabitants of the island. The 
dung left by the birds slowly changed 
the carbonate of the underlying lime- 
stone into phosphate. 

When the Englishmen discovered the 
phosphate, they opened up quarries to 
mine this valuable ore. In 1926, 128,981 
tons of phosphate of lime were ‘exported 
from Christmas Island II. 

— Frank L. WILSON 


—— 





Classified 


20 DIFFERENT U. S. commemoratives and Lind- 
bergh Airmail, 10c. Goldsmith, Box 200a, Chicago 


U. S. MIXTURE, including commemoratives, pre 
cancels, etc., 15c. Lee, Bridgeport, N. Y 


50 DIFFERENT Foreign 5c. Approvals. Buchanat 
Box 40, College Point, N. Y. 


25 DIFF. Peru 3c postage. Davison, Box 568% 
Manchester, N. H. 


33 DIFFERENT United States — 5c. Approvals. 
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Utechts, 1143P, North Keeler, Chicago. 
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Solid, No Doubt 
“Oh, darling,- look what's happened t 
my first pancake!” 
“Never mind, dear, it may not be a com- 
plete failure. Let's try it on the victrola.” 


Canned Goods Dep’t. 
First Man: “What happened to you?” 
Man With Black Eye: “My wife threw to- 
matoes at me.” 
First Man: “Tomatoes couldn't do that to 


you.” 
Man With Black Eye: “Oh yes they could. 
She didn’t take them out of the can.” 


Down on the Farm 
Farmer Jabber: “Vve got a freak on my 
farm. It’s a two-legged calf.” 
Farmer Corntassel: “Yes, 1 know. He came 
over to call on my daughter last night.” 


Five Points 
Essentials for a good date garnered from 
a general survey of men around the campus: 
1. She doesn’t eat much, 
2. She's good looking. 
3. She doesn’t eat much. 
4. She's a good dancer. 
5. She doesn’t eat much. 
—-Glen Bard 


Ouch! 

A man visited his doctor about a pain in 
his back which had been bothering him all 
day. The doctor examined him and very short- 
ly the pain vanished. Greatly relieved, the 
patient said, “That's quick work, doctor; was 
it rheumatism?” “No,” replied the doctor. 
“Your suspenders were twisted.” 

—Neal O'Hara in N. Y. Post 


It Ran 
“Who spilled the mustard on this waffle, 
” 


“Oh, John! How could you? This is lemon 


ie!” —Classmate 








NOTICE! 


Last Scholastic Until the End 
of the Christmas Holidays 


Scholastic is following its regular poli- 
ey this year of suspending publication 
during the Christmas Holidays. This 
means that you will receive no issue of 
Scholastic for the next two weeks. The 
next issue will be dated January 8th. 

ugh there is thus a break in the 
weekly publication of Scholastic, it does 
not reduce the number of copies you 
teeeive during the semester. 


DECEMBER 18, 1939 
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Just fill in 
the last line 


of this limert ck 


For eneray Plante 


Planters help ™ 


if a champ I'm to be 








1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syllable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat”. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- 
per shewing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home-ad- 
dress. city and state. Fasten bag, wrap- 


rs are my meat 
e do any feat 


Read these rules carefully 


PRIZES 


PRIZES 
[st Prize ........ 
3rd Prize ...... 
4th Prize....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 Ib. tins of Vacuum 
Packed Planters Peanuts. 








per or picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor. 19th floor. 250 E. 43d St. New York, 
N.Y.. to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatness. 


6. Judge's decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Scholastic, February 
5th, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 





Don’t Look Now, But— 
Key to Review Quiz 
(in Section II) 
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Choice of charms and insignia for class or club. 
Write today for our FREE 1940 book showing 
rrewest designs. 

Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
N. Attleboro, Mass. 


302 Bruce Avenue 










Free Cata'ogue of Schoci “gy. 
end Ciub Pins and Rings. Gio 
Pin No. C16 Silver Plated fy 
$2.00 per doz. Gold Plat- 
ed $3.00 per doz. Sterling 
’ Silver $3.60 per doz. Ring 
No R523 Sterling Silver $13.80 per doz. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. 
112A Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 


3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 
THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 


Comprehensive 64-page bibliography on recreation. 
Over 200 subjects. Whatever your hobby you will 
find from one to 100 books listed here. Invaluable 
reference book. Price 10 cents. 
20 back numbers of LEISURE — $1.00 
Bound volumes — $2.00 each 


LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Bosion, Mass. 
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INTO BATTLE 


tvith 10,000 yelling 
Indians at his back! 


GERONIMO is on the war path 
. - - 10,000 war-maddened savages 
terrorizing the West . . . fighting 
a whole United States Cavalry 
regiment in the greatest Indian 
battle ever brought to the screen 
...one of a thousand thrills in this 
biggest of all epics of the Old West 
. produced by Paramount Pic- 
res, makers of “Union Pacific,” 
Wells Fargo,” ‘“‘The Plainsman.” 


A Puromeudll piciure wik™ > " a 
PRESTON FOSTER - ELLEN DREW * ANDY DEVINE ° iM HEN 
RALPH MORGAN - GENE LOCKHART » MARJORIE GATESON - xitty © 
KELLY * MONTE BLUE - directed by PAULIN. SLOANE - Screen Play by PAUL H. SLOANE 


A ; "I’ve seen a lot of bad Injuns 
fighters withstand the ep we he te : ood 


tortures of the this here Geronimo.” 
blood-mad Geronimo! —ANDY DEVINE, 


that old Indian scout. 


ASK THE MANAGER OF YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE WHEN “GERONIMO!” 1S COMING! 
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